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THE TRANSIT OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 
TO THE MIDDLE COLONIES OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


By LawrENCE HENry GIPSON 


Lehigh University 


OW and again there appears among the great mass of historical 
works issuing from the press one that bears the mark of 
distinguished achievement. The volume under discussion—accord- 
ing to announcement, the first of a trilogy on the subject of the 
founding of American civilization—falls into this category.’ It 
is neither a large book nor one seeking to treat to exhaustion the 
theme that it presents; in fact, some very important aspects of 
the latter have been consciously quite neglected, through the 
necessity, as the author explains, of economizing space. Never- 
theless, within some nine well-rounded and meaty chapters, en- 
riched by abundant plate and text illustrations, and a final chapter 
devoted to summarization and conclusions there is presented a 
penetrating, withal a fascinating, account of the transition of Old 
World civilization to the middle North Atlantic American seaboard 
and its transformation during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 
One might have assumed that this European civilization would 
have been greatly influenced by the presence of the aborigines— 


*The Founding of American Civilization: The Middle Colonies. By 
isa) Jefferson Wertenbaker. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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as it was contemporaneously to a considerable extent both in 
Canada and in Louisiana and profoundly so in Mexico and in the 
other Spanish provinces to the southward—but Professor Werten- 
baker apparently finds no evidence of this. One may wish, in 
this connection, that he had paused at some place in his treatise to 
make clear just what were those traits, outside of conservatism, 
brought by the northern Europeans: the English, the Dutch, the 
Germans, the Flemings, the Swedes and the Finns, that seem to 
have precluded a blending of Old World and New World cultures 
in the region under consideration; for surely the student is here 
confronted by a phenomenon that calls for more careful analysis 
and elucidation than up to the present has been bestowed upon it. 

Was it because the divergencies between these cultures were in 
this instance too extreme—a crude, hunter, stone-age culture 
coming to grips with an advanced, industrialized and land-appro- 
priating culture? Was it, therefore, inevitable that there should 
be a bitter, uncompromising conflict for survival between the two? 
Or did not the possibility exist that the two races might have 
been able to have reached some workable compromise that would 
have permitted them to settle peacefully side by side each borrow- 
ing from the other whatever seemed to possess value and perhaps 
ultimately to blend as was the case at a later period in the old 
Southwest? Did not the Indian have something to offer as well 
as the white man, his woodcraft, for example, in exchange for 
the other’s religion and advanced agricultural and industrial 
economy? At least the success of the Moravian missions in the 
late eighteenth century among the Delawares on the Muskingum 
before these were uprooted by violence in the last phases of the 
Revolutionary War would suggest that this ideal of mutual tolera- 
tion and sympathetic codperation in the attainment of common 
ends was not impossible of realization during the colonial period 
and without racial mixing. But what about the standards of 
value of most of the European groups that came to dwell about 
the Hudson and the Delaware? To what extent were these 
compatible with this ideal ? 

Civilization not only involves cultural patterns that may be 
easily observed but, what is more important, certain fundamental 
conceptions, which are responsible for attitudes and consequently 
for behaviour patterns. These patterns have been the chief object 
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of interest and description of Professor Wertenbaker in the volume 
under review. American civilization, he points out, is based upon 
four leading factors: the transit of certain Old World national 
civilizations to North America with the arrival of various national 
or racial groups; the influence of the new environment upon the 
culture of these groups; the counteracting effects of continued 
intercourse with, and emigration from, the parent countries; and, 
finally, the fusion of distinct cultures in “the melting pot.” He notes 
that this resulting civilization displays certain phenomena: the ele- 
vation of those who in the Old World were of the lower class to 
the middle class and a relatively high standard of living in contrast 
to a relatively low standard for the same groups in Europe. It 
is also characterized by a prevailing spirit of democracy, of opti- 
mism, of idealism, and, yet at the same time, of lawlessness, 
together with initiative, self-reliance, individualism, resourceful- 
ness, adaptability, and practical-mindedness. He is, however, 
only concerned in describing the earlier formative phases of this 
civilization, those phases in evidence while the Europeans of the 
New World were still politically dependent upon those of the Old 
World. The general colonial period for purposes of analysis he 
divides into two rather distinct cultural periods: the deep-water 
period of the seventeenth century, during which contacts with 
Europe were most intimate and the influence of these upon social 
institutions and habits of thought most powerful, and the shallow- 
water period of the eighteenth century, introduced by the move- 
ment of national groups away from the Atlantic seaboard into 
an ever-growing physical and spiritual isolation from the parent 
countries. In this process of the conquest of the western wilder- 
ness he finds that a new civilization began to take form. 

In turning from a consideration of the more general aspects 
of his subject embodied in a provocative chapter entitled “The 
Old World in a New Mold,” the author first takes up for more 
specific consideration the transit of Dutch culture. The people of 
Holland at the period when they undertook the colonization of 
the New Netherlands were, he finds, “the most far-seeing traders 
of Europe, the ablest financiers, and the most skilled manufac- 
turers” (p. 32); further, they were “the most industrious, most 
prosperous, the best educated, the most liberal of Europe” (p. 
33), yet they were not a united nation, sacrificing repeatedly 
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national interests to local, and as a consequence ultimately their 
national greatness. In the building of their empire this under- 
taking suffered, as it were, from the defects of the merits of 
conditions at home; in other words, there were too few im- 
poverished, or otherwise discontented Dutchmen to provide a broad 
population basis for the permanency of their efforts at colonization, 
with the result that they had to rely too much upon foreign 
elements such as the Huguenots, the Flemings, the Walloons, and 
the English. Nevertheless, they did succeed in transplanting 
Dutch culture to North America, perhaps most strikingly repre- 
sented in the architecture of New Amsterdam and of Beverwyck, 
later called Albany ; at the same time the Flemings reproduced the 
farm houses of Flanders in what is now southern New York and 
northeastern New Jersey. The detailed account here presented 
of the transplanting and modification of the architecture of Holland 
and Flanders is most excellent; particularly illuminating, in this 
connection, is that portion relating to the spread of the Lower 
Saxon peasant combination house and barn into central and 
southern Holland and its reappearance in the great detached barns 
still to be found in the region of the Hudson and the Raritan. 
Under title of “For Church and Mother Tongue” there follows 
an absorbingly interesting account of the ineffectual struggle of 
the Dutch, after the fall of the New Netherlands, to preserve not 
only the existing constitution of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
dependent as it was upon Classis of Amsterdam, but also their 
language. 


In turning from New York to New Jersey, Professor Werten- 
baker is obliged first of all to go into reverse, as it were, in order 
to push back into New England to present in some detail the back- 
ground of New Jersey puritanism. It would seem that when he 
comes to treat of the same subject in his volume on New England 
he will be faced with alternatives each of which will present an 
embarrassment: either duplication of subject matter—which the 
demand for economy of space that he faces makes undesirable— 
or reliance upon reference to the present volume, something even 
more undesirable. In light of this situation the reviewer may be 
permitted to raise the question : would it not have been more logical 
to have presented first of all the volume on the founding of New 
England civilization before that on the middle colonies in view 
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of the great and necessary emphasis upon the transit of the former 
into the latter? Waiving this point, it may be said that standing 
by themselves the two chapters, “The Puritan of New Jersey” 
and “When Calvinist meets Calvinist,” leave nothing to be desired ; 
there is in evidence that breadth of treatment, that sureness of 
grasp of essential details, whether dealing with transplanted New 
England architecture or town government or the struggle between 
New England Congregationalism and Presbyterianism with the 
triumph of the latter, that indicates a thorough mastery of the 
field. The emphasis, quite rightly, is upon eastern New Jersey. 
As to western New Jersey, it is somewhat neglected, outside of 
the treatment of Salem county architecture, doubtless for the very 
good reason that with its predominant Quaker population during 
the colonial period it fell culturally as it did economically within 
the orb of Pennsylvania. 

The account of the civilization of colonial Pennsylvania, to 
which has been accorded almost one-half the space of the volume, 
brings up the question as to the justification of allotting sixty-seven 
pages to the Quakers, ninety to the Germans, and only the most 
fleeting reference to the Ulster Scots, popularly known in Amer- 
ican literature as the Scotch-Irish, who, as Professor Wertenbaker 
himself points out, were in the eighteenth century “pouring through 
the port of Philadelphia.” Surely their contribution to the found- 
ing of civilization in Pennsylvania was not so negligible, over and 
beyond their adherence to Presbyterianism, that they can be almost 
ignored. In fact one may ask whether American civilization is 
not all in all more deeply indebted to them than to either the 
Quakers or the Germans, at least with respect to the molding of 
the peculiarly American outlook on life. But the Ulster Scot 
played a great role during the eighteenth century not only in 
Pennsylvania, especially along the frontier, but also in the colonies 
to the southward, particularly in Virginia and the Carolinas. It 
may, therefore, be assumed that his contributions to American 
culture will be duly recognized and stressed in the volume in this 
series on the southern colonies. 

In considering the politically and socially dominant group in 
Pennsylvania, the Society of Friends, Professor Wertenbaker 
emphasizes the fact that the control exercised by the Quaker meet- 
ing extended to “the thoughts, the lives and education of the mem- 
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bers” (p. 197), which made for compactness and unity but even- 
tually for “stagnation and isolation,” so that at the close of the 
Seven Years’ War they were outnumbered in the province eight 
to one. He suggests, but not altogether convincingly, that “the 
Society might have opened a missionary campaign especially on 
the frontiers which would have expanded their influence in- 
definitely” (p. 206). The Quakers, as the reviewer visualizes 
the situation, while well enough adapted to carry out a program 
of colonization in the “deep-water” area of Pennsylvania and 
western New Jersey under especially favorable circumstances, 
seem to have been by reason of their pacifism and doctrine of non- 
resistance peculiarly unfitted to act dynamically in the more 
isolated, exposed regions of the frontiers where—in spite of what 
was previously said of the possibilities latent in an attitude of good 
will and codperation in dealing with the Indians—force was un- 
happily to be the necessary instrument for settling the great inter- 
national issues arising out of rival claims to the great Ohio Valley 
and was to determine the eventual character of the civilization of 
the North American continent. If eighteenth century America 
rejected Quakerism in favor of the more militant gospels of some 
of the other sects—as it did in the Virginia piedmont after a most 
promising development—this doubtless was due, among other 
reasons, to the growing conviction of men, whether living along 
the sheltered tide-water or in the danger-infested back country, 
that the great heart of the continent was calling to them, that a 
great future awaited them in the West, a future, however, that 
required of them the display of all those qualities inherent in 
aggressive pioneering—not only with the ax and the Conestoga 
wagon but also, when grim necessity demanded it, with the long 
rifle ready at hand for man as well as beast. 


In analyzing the factors that gave to the Quakers, politically 
entrenched in the Pennsylvania General Assembly, although a 
minority group, the rather consistent support of the great mass of 
the enfranchised Germans Professor Wertenbaker sees “little 
reason to accept the accusation of Governor Thomas that the 
Quakers held the German vote by their opposition to a militia 
law. . .” (p. 219). Yet here again one may raise a question as 
to whether this accusation can easily be brushed aside in view of 
existing evidence. It is undeniable that Christopher Saur’s Penn- 
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sylvanische Berichte, the most widely-read and influential period- 
ical circulating among the German-speaking population continued 
to warn its readers against “a design to enslave them” on the part 
of the non-Quaker elements in the government, by means of a 
military service law, whereby they would be liable, were these 
groups to gain control of the legislature, to “all the miseries they 
had suffered in Germany, with heavy aggravations.” These 
miseries endured in the fatherland, so strikingly portrayed in the 
superbly developed chapter entitled “From Rhine to Susque- 
hanna,” were painfully vivid in the minds of these simple hearted 
peasants from the Rhineland as is indicated by a communication 
inserted in a December, 1754, issue of the Berichte. The thought 
that their present state might be rendered even more hopeless 
than their earlier state had been, unless the Quakers were kept in 
power, must surely have acted as a powerful inducement to see 
that this calamitous change did not occur. 


Turning from these aspects to those relating to the arts and 
crafts, the two chapters devoted to Pennsylvania architecture 
entitled “The Quaker Spirit in Brick and Stone” and “Volkskunst” 
are notable contributions to American cultural history. These not 
only offer every evidence of a mastery of the literature of the 
subject but what is more of an intimate first-hand knowledge. 
Professor Wertenbaker carries the reader on a grand tour, as it 
were, frequently off the main thoroughfares of England, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, western New Jersey and Pennsylvania, to offer 
proof of the transit and subsequent adaptation of the architectural 
forms of the Old World. We find Philadelphia pioneering with 
English Renaissance structures ; before the city arose on the Dela- 
ware “there stood few if any Renaissance buildings in all the 
region from Maine to South Carolina” (p. 231). Yet time brings 
its demands for change and in the later eighteenth century this 
Renaissance city of the New World turned to the Georgian, with 
the Carpenters Company, if not leading the way, at least respon- 
sible “for the development of a group of architects second to none 
in the colonies” (p. 246), who produced those stately Georgian 
mansions with their Doric doorways, their Palladian windows, 
their graceful dormers and characteristic mantels, many of which 
still adorn the environs of the city. 
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In our tour of inspection we are confronted by the fact that 
to the east of a line drawn from Princeton to Wilmington, but 
also including Philadelphia and southern New Jersey, is the region 
of brick, to the west that of stone (p. 236). We are permitted 
to study the details of homes and public buildings and we notice 
even the structural differences in the log houses built by Swedes 
and by Germans in the New World. We go to the wooded high- 
lands of Upper Bavaria or the Black Forest, or to Switzerland 
to find the ancestors of the great German Pennsylvania barns 
which differ from the barns of eastern New Jersey and southern 
New York, the ancestors of which, as was pointed out, are to be 
found in northern Germany. We discover that the peasant from 
the Palatinate in building his home in Pennsylvania discarded his 
old quadrangular Frankish court by separating his home from his 
barn, stables, pigsty, cider press, and other outbuildings; we 
enter these homes to see the evidence of the transference of the 
German peasant art in the highly decorated dower chests, the 
pottery, the spoon racks and the stove plates, each giving evidence 
of the love of nature or a reverence for things divine; with sur- 
prise we discover that the Germans, although they built numerous 
churches within the province, produced no distinctive church 
architecture, doubtless by reason of the fact that the church build- 
ings of their ancestors in the home land were associated with their 
persecution, with the result that we find “the Mennonites build- 
ing Quaker meeting houses, the Lutherans, Anglican churches, the 
Reformed, Presbyterian churches” (p. 320). In bringing to con- 
clusion his survey Professor Wertenbaker declares that “nowhere 
can the founding of a civilization be studied to greater advantage 
than in the Middle Colonies” (p. 347), and the reader is almost 
sure to agree with him in closing the book. 


The volume, as was suggested at the beginning of this dis- 
cussion, is not designed to serve as a guide to all aspects of the 
founding of civilization in the middle colonies. For example, the 
structure of the governments, the systems of social control and 
the evolution of these, such as the criminal codes and correctional 
agencies; colonial newspapers, the education, the literature, the 
pastimes, the folklore and the superstitions of the national groups; 
the religious doctrines and practices of the German pietistic sects; 
the systems of labor, the land systems, methods of agricultural 
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economy, transportation, commercial and business agencies and 
practices, together with other aspects of community life, have 
been very slightly stressed, if stressed at all. Nevertheless, The 
Founding of American Civilisation: The Middle Colonies breaks 
mew ground and is an invaluable aid to the scholar concerned with 
the culture of colonial America; further, it is a book conceived 
in the spirit of Professor Wertenbaker’s delightful, somewhat 
informal lectures, one that every cultivated man and woman liv- 
ing within the regions embraced in the survey would delight to 
read and to possess—once it has been brought to his or her atten- 
tion. In view of the importance of the contribution that it makes 
to our understanding of early American life and the variety of 
illustrative material employed, it is especially to be regretted that 
the index should be so painfully inadequate. It is hoped that 
this defect may be remedied in the final volume of the series and 
also that the scope of the series may be so broadened as to include 
many of the topics that still call for treatment in a comprehensive 
survey of the transit of European civilization to our own shores. 









THE FOUNDING OF THE CARLISLE 
INDIAN SCHOOL 


By Rosert L. BRUNHOUSE 


University of Pennsylvania 


F THE various attempts that have been made to solve the 

Indian problem, one method which was used relatively late 
in our national history was that of education. The school at Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania, marked the beginning of a new policy of the 
federal government in regard to education of the Indians. The 
aim of the school was to take the red man out of his environment 
and to teach him the rudiments of modern life in a civilized com- 
munity. To appreciate the situation in 1879, the year when the 
school at Carlisle was founded, it is necessary to take a brief 
glance backwards. 

Until the last quarter of the nineteenth century the govern- 
ment did little to encourage the education of the aborigines. Dur- 
ing colonial days attempts to educate the Indian were made by a 
handful of enthusiastic individuals without adequate means, or 
by a half-hearted Congress devoid of genuine interest. In 1794 
the national government entered upon three-quarters of a century 
of treaty making with the Indians by which various tribes were 
promised some form of education. But when the time came to 
vote money for this purpose, Congress conveniently forgot its 
obligations. So, from 1819 till 1870 the process of civilizing the 
native was left to various missionary societies, while the govern- 
ment took no active part except to subsidize these religious en- 
deavors in a feeble way. 

After the Indians had been confined to reservations and reduced 
to a comparatively helpless state, the government began to carry 
out some of its past obligations. In 1870 it established some of 
the first day schools and boarding schools on the reservations. 
Although industrial training was a prominent feature, the courses 
were elementary, and the day schools especially were hampered 
by poor equipment, inefficient teachers, and an environment that 
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encouraged poverty and idleness. Obviously this first attempt 
to educate the Indians was not a marked success. The degener- 
ating influences of the reservation too strongly negatived every 
effort toward progress. 

The attitude of the people in general was apathetic, if not hos- 
tile, to the welfare of the Indian. Three and a half centuries of 
experience with treachery, scalpings and border raids had in- 
grained into the consciousness of the white man the belief that 
the Indian was dangerous at his worst and useless at his best. 
Writing in 1851, the historian Francis Parkman voiced the cur- 
rent opinion that the aborigine was by nature unchangeable and by 
fate doomed to extinction: “He will not learn the arts of civil- 
ization, and he and his forest must perish together. ... We look 
with deep interest on the fate of this irreclaimable son of the 
wilderness, the child who will not be weaned from the breast of 
his rugged mother.” With less rhetoric and more experience 
other persons expressed themselves in fewer words: “The only 
good Indian is a dead Indian.” 

There was one man who did not share the popular attitude of 
indifference. Richard Henry Pratt believed that the Indian could 
become a progressive part of the population through education. 
But to civilize the red man Pratt insisted that he must be taken 
from the reservation, that he must be torn up from the roots of 
his old culture and transplanted to surroundings which would 
encourage him to learn the English language, to work for a living, 
and to become a useful citizen. It was at the Carlisle School that 
Pratt carried out his ideas. Of the many interesting chapters in 
the story of this institution probably the most significant is the 
founding of the school. There were obstacles to be overcome and 
problems to be solved before the institution became a reality. 

Pratt had years of training before he launched the Carlisle 
project. Born at Rushford, New York, in 1840, the son of a 
canal contractor, he soon migrated with his parents to Longport, 
Indiana. When his father was murdered in the gold rush of 1849, 
Richard was expected to help his mother support the family. At 
the age of thirteen young Pratt left the village school to become a 
printer’s “devil” at a dollar and a half a week. Despite the 


*Francis Parkman, The Conspiracy of Pontiac and the Indian War after 
the Conquest of Canada, I (Boston, 1903), 48. 
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demands of making a living, he found time to become familiar 
with the best books and to form a reading club among his fellows. 
Still in his teens he was apprenticed to a tinsmith and became 
proficient at the trade.2 At the outbreak of the Civil War he 
enlisted in the Union army and by 1865 had attained the rank of 
captain. It was during this war period that his attention was 
first turned toward the red man. A pathetic song, setting forth 
the land-hungry white man hounding the Indian to extinction 
excited his imagination “on the march, in the camp, or on lonely 
guard.”’* After the war he found the hardware business so un- 
attractive that he joined the regular army in March, 1867, and 
was sent to Indian Territory to aid in quelling some troublesome 
tribes. 

It was in Indian Territory that Pratt had his first real experience 
with Indians. After the Civil War a great influx of white settlers 
to the lands west of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers limited 
the hunting grounds of the aborigines and caused them to retaliate 
all the way from the Canadian border to the Gulf of Mexico. In 
1867 the government made treaties with the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, 
Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches, who agreed to go on reserva- 
tions. In these tribes, however, discontented spirits continued to 
incite outbreaks. Lieutenant General Sheridan, then commanding 
the military west of the Mississippi launched a vigorous campaign 
against these restless tribes, drove them to reservations and forced 
them to come under the control of agents. Since the govern- 
ment did not observe all of its treaty obligations, these tribes began 
fresh depredations. Conditions became worse until 1874 when 
Sheridan rounded up the most troublesome individuals and selected 
seventy-two who were believed to be the ringleaders. Pratt was 
placed in charge of the prisoners and was ordered to conduct them 
to Fort Marion at St. Augustine, Florida, where they were to be 
imprisoned so as to prevent further outbreaks on the frontier.* 

* The only full length biography of R. H. Pratt is Elaine Goodale East- 
man, Pratt: The Red Man’s Moses (Norman, Oklahoma, 1935). The best 
short account is the sketch by John Bakeless in Dictionary of American 
Biography, XIV. There is little information available on Pratt’s youth, 
but see Sarah S. Pratt, The Old Crop in Indiana (Indianapolis, 1928). 

*R. H. Pratt, The Indian Industrial School, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. Its 
Origins, Purposes, Progress and the Difficulties Surmounted (Carlisle, 
1908), p. 6, where several stanzas of the song are quoted. This forty-four 
page pamphlet will be cited hereafter as Carlisle Indian School. 


*R. H. Pratt, One of General Sheridan’s Ways with Indians and What 
Came of It (pamphlet, n.p., n.d.), p. 3. 
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Pratt’s experience in Florida convinced him that something 
worth while could be done with Indians. In the first place he 
removed the heavy chains with which his charges had been shackled 
on the long trip. Then he put them to work. They polished ten 
thousand sea beans for a novelty dealer who paid them for it. 
They made canoes, bows and arrows and other curios which were 
sold to tourists. Later they were placed out to work in the various 
industries about the town. Several were taught to bake bread, 
while others grubbed the rough palmetto land to prepare it for 
orange groves, worked in saw mills, cared for horses, milked 
cows, picked oranges or acted as skippers for fishing parties. En- 
couraged by the intelligence and willingness these prisoners dis- 
played, Pratt next established classes in the walled casements of 
the old fort. Several benevolent women offered their services as 
teachers and their work produced results as the Indians began to 
speak English and to write creditable letters. Four months after 
arriving, Pratt organized the younger men into a company to 
guard the fort and thus dispensed with the military detachment.® 


So favorable was the effect of the East upon these Indians that 
when their three years of imprisonment were ended, twenty-two 
of the younger men asked for greater school opportunities. This 
the government was willing to allow if it could be done without 
cost to the national treasury. Several benevolent persons who 
learned of the situation furnished the necessary money.’ But to 
find agricultural or industrial schools that were willing to open 
their doors to the twenty-two Indians was another problem. Two 
obstacles that blocked the way everywhere were the fear and preju- 
dice of the whites. After communicating with General S. C. Arm- 
strong, one of the pioneers in Negro education and then head of 
the Hampton Institute, Pratt succeeded in placing seventeen of 
his former pupils in that school. The progress of these young 
Indians soon attracted the attention of important government 
officials. Pratt was then sent to several agencies on the Missouri 


° Unpublished autobiography of Richard Henry Pratt, Chapters XI and 
I. This manuscript was made available to the author through the courtesy 
of Mrs. Edgar N. Hawkins, Rochester, N. Y., who is a daughter of General 
Pratt. This lengthy work is the most complete account of the first twenty- 
five years of the history of the school. It will be cited hereafter as MS. 
Autobiography. 
® Tbid., Chapter XVIII. 
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River to obtain a group of young Indian boys and girls “for educa- 
tion in books and manual labor” at Hampton. Ordered to bring 
thirty-four, he reported that such a small number was “a beggardly 
allowance compared with the needs and willingness of the Indians,” 
and requested orders to bring seventy-five. The Indian Commis- 
sioner set the limit at fifty.’ 


Although the experiments at St. Augustine and Hampton inclined 
the government officials to a more favorable view of non-reserva- 
tion education for Indians, Pratt was thoroughly dissatisfied with 
his assignment at Hampton. He believed that the education of 
the Indian and Negro together was an unwise mixing of two race 
problems. According to Pratt’s views it was necessary for the 
Indian to associate and to compete directly with the white man 
in order to demonstrate that the Indian was no peculiar creature. 
Only in this way could the prejudice on both sides be destroyed. 
Pratt wanted to get his views before the nation, but this would be 
possible only if he could set up his own school and put his ideas 
into practice unhampered. Yet events pointed to fixing Pratt’s 
stay at Hampton. The army appropriation bill contained a clause 
detailing an army officer with reference to Indian education. This 
clause had been introduced by the representative from the Hamp- 
ton district in Virginia, and in the discussion in Congress Pratt’s 
name was mentioned. “I plainly told the General,” wrote Pratt, 
referring to General Armstrong, “that I could not bring myself 
to be satisfied with such a detail, and he allowed me to go to 
Washington and talk with the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of War about it.’’® 


In Washington Pratt used all the arguments at his command 
to induce government officials to give him a school of his own. 
First he approached Carl Schurz, then Secretary of the Interior. 
“You, yourself, sir, are one of the best examples of what we 
ought to do for the Indian,” Pratt told the Secretary. Schurz 
had come to the United States as a poor German immigrant, but 
by associating with the best Americans and by learning their 


*™“Report of Lieut. R. H. Pratt, Special Agent to Collect Indian Youths 
to be Educated at Hampton Institute, Va.,” Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, 1878, p. 173. Carlisle Indian School, pp. 7, 8. 

°MS. Autobiography, pp. 298-300. 
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language and customs he had advanced himself to a place in the 
President’s cabinet. “It would have been impossible for you to 
accomplish your elevation,” Pratt continued, “if when you came 
to this country you had been reservated to any one of the solid 
German communities we have permitted to grow up in some sec- 
tions of America.” Making the transition to the Indian problem, 
Pratt explained that the red man needed the same chances Schurz 
had enjoyed: “They can only reach this prosperous condition 
through living among our people.” “Give me three hundred Indians 
and a place in one of your best communities,” he asked the 
Secretary, “and let me prove it is easy to give Indian youth the 
English language, our education and industries it is imperative 
they have in preparation for citizenship.” He suggested Carlisle 
as a suitable place to begin the experiment not only because an 
army barracks was located there, but also because the town was 
situated in a fertile agricultural valley and close to large cities. 
Pratt then directed his next efforts to Secretary McCrary of the 
War Department. This official who was easily won over promised 
to investigate the feasibility of turning the Carlisle barracks over 
to the Department of Interior for the experiment. A special act 
of Congress, however, was necessary to effect the transfer.° 


Several years passed before the bill which made the Carlisle 
School possible was enacted into law. Schurz requested Thaddeus 
C. Pound, a member of the House Indian Committee, to intro- 
duce the bill. In the Senate Pratt found a friend in Dr. Pendleton 
whose wife had taken a great interest in Pratt’s success at St. 
Augustine. Although introduced in 1879, the bill wandered about 
through the Congressional mill for more than three years until 
final action was taken. In the meantime the Carlisle School had 
been established by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs pending 
the action of Congress. Several of the members of the House 
Indian Committee had visited the new institution and their report 
reflected a keen enthusiasm in the experiment. Before the vote 
was taken, several men, especially Holman and Doering, defended 
the bill. Doering said that he had visited the institution twice and 
from what he saw he came to the conclusion that: “Here, then, 
is the solution of the vexed Indian problem.” The bill passed 


* Ibid., pp. 300-304. 
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both houses and finally received the President’s approval on July 
31, 1882.'° 

While the bill was in process of passage, other potential ob- 
stacles to the school were removed. General Sherman, in whose 
department the Carlisle barracks were located, gave his approval 
“provided both boys and girls are educated in the said school.” 
There was fear that the citizens of Carlisle would protest such an 
institution in their neighborhood. Only a few years before, these 
good townfolk complained of the Sunday dress parades staged 
by the army school, and on this complaint the War Department 
moved the school to the middle west. To forestall trouble Pratt 
took train to Carlisle to secure a petition asking for the school 
to be located there. In Harrisburg, however, he was met by Judge 
Biddle of Carlisle who promised to secure the necessary signatures. 
Soon the petition with a long list of names was sent to Washing- 
ton. Thus all potential opposition to the school was removed, 
and though Congress had not yet passed the bill in 1879, Commis- 
sioner Hayt drew on money from the “Civilization Fund” of the 
Indian Office and sent Pratt west to secure the first pupils for the 
new experiment." 

The Indian Office used the Carlisle School as a means to secure 
from discontented tribes the children of the important tribal lead- 
ers, who could thus be held as hostages for the good behavior of 
the whole tribe. Pratt had fully expected to be sent to the Arapa- 
hoes, Cheyennes, Kiowas, and Comanches, whom he had known 
a decade before in Indian Territory. Among these tribes Pratt 
had made many friends and he knew that it would be relatively 
easy to obtain their children for his school.’? But in 1879 the 
Indian Office had a problem on its hands with the discontented 
Sioux under Spotted Tail and Red Cloud. These Indians had 
just been removed from the banks of the Missouri in Nebraska 
to Rosebud Agency and Pine Ridge Agency in South Dakota. 

*® Congressional Record, 47th Congress, I Session, pp. 205, 6454. House 
Report, No. 446, 47th Congress, I Session. Statutes at Large of the United 
States, XII, Ch. 363. Although the act was couched in general terms, the 
immediate object was to authorize the use of the Carlisle barracks for the 


proposed Indian school. Under the same act other non-reservation schools 
were later established. 

“ Carlisle Indian School, pp. 8, 9. Carlisle American Volunteer, August 
28, 1879. MS. Autobiography, pp. 306, 307. Annual Repori of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, 1882, p. xxxviii. 

* MS. Autobiography, p. 308 
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They suffered hardships in emigrating to their new home in the 
severe winter and they were dissatisfied with the provisions which 
the government had made for them there. About the same time 
they were persuaded to cede away the Black Hills. Shortly after 
this transaction gold was discovered in that region.’ 

The problem before Pratt was to convince these restless tribes 
of the value of a school education for their children. To the 
forty Indians led by Spotted Tail, White Thunder, Milk, and Two 
Strikes, assembled in council Pratt explained his mission. The 
government had adopted a new policy; it believed the Indian 
youth could acquire the same educational and industrial training 
as white youth. This could be accomplished if the Indians would 
be willing to send their children to good schools and allow them to 
live among civilized people. To this Spotted Tail had a ready 
answer: “The white people are all thieves and liars,” he replied, 
“We do not want our children to learn such things. The white 
man is very smart. He knew there was gold in the Black Hills 
and he made us agree to give up all that country and now a great 
many white people are there getting out the gold... .” Also the 
Indians were cheated in their reservations; government surveyors 
had drawn lines which greatly diminished those tracts. “We are 
not going to give our children to learn such ways,” the chief 
concluded.** 

To win over Spotted Tail was Pratt’s chief task. “Spotted 
Tail,” he began, “you are a remarkable man. You are such an 
able man that you are the chief of these thousands of people. 
But Spotted Tail, you cannot read or write. You cannot speak 
the language of this country. You have no education.” His 
dependence upon interpreters caused great misunderstanding when 
dealing with the government. The Indians would now be digging 
gold in the Black Hills, Pratt aptly suggested, if they had been 
educated and able to understand the implications of the treaty they 
signed. Pratt then directed his appeal to the education of the 
chief’s children and pointed out that after a few years at school 


** Accounts of the trouble can be followed in detail in Annual Report of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1875, pp. 4-9; 1876, pp. xv, xvi; 1877, 
pp. 17-19; and especially 1879, pp. xxvii-xxxii. A recent work by George 
E. Hyde, Red Cloud’s Folk: A History of the Oglala Sioux Indians 
(Norman, Oklahoma, 1937) traces the story of these Indians to 1878. 
*MS. Autobiography, pp. 309-311. 
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these children would be of great value. They would be able to 
write letters, to interpret, and to look after the tribal relations with 
the government. He asked for four or five of the chief’s chil- 
dren and for two or three of the progeny of each of the other 
headmen. After discussing the question with his associates, 
Spotted Tail finally announced: “It is all right. We are going 
to give you all the children you want.” Encouraged by his first 
victory, Pratt hastened on to Pine Ridge Agency where he was 
able to get sixteen boys and girls. During his absence the Rose- 
bud Indians grew very eager to send their children eastward and 
on his return to that agency, parents paraded ninety of their 
young ones before him as candidates for the honor. Of these he 
selected fifty-six, thus making the allotted total of seventy-two.'® 

Pratt constantly bore in mind that the government wanted the 
children of dissatisfied tribes. In fact he exceeded his orders 
and increased the number of Indians from the Rosebud Agency 
to sixty-six on the ground that “the hostage idea of the Indian 
Department administration warranted” it because of the former 
trouble with these Sioux. If the hostage system was to be effec- 
tive, it was necessary to obtain the children of the tribal chiefs 
and headmen. This he was able to do when Spotted Tail, Milk, 
Two Strikes, and White Thunder offered some of their offspring. 
At Pine Ridge Agency Red Cloud, the leader of his people, offered 
his grandson, the only child of school age the chief had. American 
Horse, another prominent leader, gave two sons and a daughter. 
Before leaving for the East Pratt wrote to the Indian Commis- 
sioner to explain that of the children he had collected “a large 
proportion [were] the progeny of chiefs.”** 

Soon after the first party of pupils arrived at Carlisle early in 
October, 1879, Pratt made a second trip to the West for more 
young Indians. He sent two Florida boys, a Kiowa and a Chey- 


% Tbid., pp. 311-314. Carlisle Indian School, pp. 10-13, 15. Pratt was. 
disappointed at not receiving more children at Pine Ridge Agency. He 
stated that there were “outside influences” working against him. In MS. 
Autobiography, p. 316, he explained that “local missionary influence was. 
not friendly to the effort.” On later trips he complained specifically of 
opposition from Catholic priests among the Indians. 

* Pratt to E. A. Hayt, October 2, 1879, United States Department of 
Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, Miscellaneous P/980; “Description of 
Grounds, Buildings . . .of Carlisle Indian Training School,” IJbid., 1880, 
Misc. P/269. These manuscripts of the Indian Office will be referred to 
as D.I., O.I.A.; MS. Autobiography, pp. 315, 316. 
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enne, to their respective tribes, and delegated an English Quaker, 
A. J. Standing, to visit the Pawnees. The three met Pratt at 
Wichita, Kansas, with a total of fifty-five young recruits. At 
this place government authority for railroad tickets was not forth- 
coming and as Pratt wrote later, “the situation was most aggra- 
vating.” Old faded telegrams at Washington tell the story in 
Pratt’s usual poignant manner : “Expenses heavy.” “No authority 
for tickets here as you telegraphed. Delay oppressive.” He 
arranged to convey the party by wagon several hundred miles and 
finally arrived at Carlisle on October 27, 1879."" 


With the pupils on hand the next problem was to organize the 
school. The most immediate need was to obtain food for the 
young Indians. Weeks before Pratt had made his first trip, he 
had asked for food supplies. “If shipped here at any time,” he 
wrote, “they will be received and stored with care and safety.” 
But when he arrived on October 6, he found to his own amazement 
and to the Indians’ discomfort that no rations were on hand. The 
first breakfast consisted of bread and water, and the first dinner 
of meat, bread and coffee. When the first food supply came, it 
was accompanied with instructions as to how much should be 
served. Pratt followed orders for two days but realizing that this 
“starvation supply of food” could not continue, he adopted the 
army ration schedule. “I have been feeding the army rations,” he 
wrote to Washington a short time later, “and so far there is 
nothing to spare. Like recruits for the army, it will take two or 
three months to fill them up. Hungry people are not contented ; 
these youth must be kept contented and their intercourse with 
their people [must] show it, else the effort will fail.” For twenty- 
five years Pratt followed the army ration schedule at Carlisle.*® 


Pratt to Indian Commissioner, October 6, 1879, D.I., O.1.A., Misc. 1879 
P/997; Pratt to E. A. Hayt, October 13, P/1027; October 24, P/1081 
(telegram) ; October 17, P/1055 (telegram) ; October 18, P/1067 (telegram) ; 
October 23, P/1076; October 23, P/1081; same date, P/1082; October 28, 
P/1091. A nineteen page report of his trip is given in Pratt to E. A. Hayt, 
November 13, P/1182. For the recollections of an Indian boy who was a 
member of the first party and his account of the enticements held out to 
the children, the freedom which marked their decision to come East, and 
their fears on the journey to Carlisle, see Luther Standing Bear, My People, 
the Sioux (Boston, 1928), Chapter III. 

8 Pratt to Hayt, September 10, 1879, D.I., O.1.A., Misc. P/918; October 
6, P/997; October 11, P/1023; October 23, P/1093. MS. Autobiography, 
p. 327. Luther Standing Bear, My People, the Sioux, p. 134. 
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At the same time there was the problem of securing clothing 
and general supplies. A month before the arrival of the first 
party Pratt asked the government to have clothing on hand. The 
month passed; no clothing. The first pupils arrived; still no 
clothing. Three days later Pratt telegraphed to Washington, “No 
word about supplies of clothing. Can’t they be hurried up?’® 
It seems that beds also were lacking, and that the buildings were 
not heated on that chilly October night when the first pupils 
arrived, if we may accept the account of Luther Standing Bear 
who later described the scene thus: 


When our interpreter told us to go to a certain build- 
ing he pointed out to us, we ran very fast expecting to 
find nice little beds like those the white people had. We 
were so tired and worn out from the long trip that we 
wanted a good long sleep. .. . 

But the first room we entered was empty. A cast- 
iron stove stood in the middle of the room on which was 
placed a coal-oil lamp. We ran through all the rooms, 
but they were all the same—no fire, no beds. This was 


a two story building, but we were all herded into two 
rooms on the upper floor. 


Well, we had to make the best of the situation, so we 
took off our leggins and rolled them up for a pillow. 
All the covering we had was the blanket each had 
brought. We went to sleep on the hard floor, and it was 
so cold! We had been used to sleeping on the ground 
but the floor was so much colder.?° 


As late as October 10 Pratt was importuning Washington for 
permission to buy bedsteads and mattresses for the girls, and 
bunks and straw for the boys. After his second trip west for 
another party of children he returned to Carlisle on October 27. 
And still no clothing. “I can not afford to tell many lies to these 
youth,” he protested to the federal authorities. “This violates 
my pledge to the Indians and places me at a disadvantage.” After 
another week the boys were still in their breech clouts and blankets. 
The first shipment of supplies to arrive was the least necessary 
of all, an organ to be used in assembly singing. Finally, about 
one month after the first pupils had arrived, the clothing supplies 

* Pratt to Hayt, September 9, 1879, D.I., O.1.A., Misc. P/917; September 
10, P/915; October 6, P/997; October 9, P/999. 


* Luther Standing Bear, My People, the Sioux, pp. 133, 134. Quoted 
by special permission of the publishers, Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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came. But the problem was still not solved. This clothing proved 
to be “the shoddiest of the shoddy,” to use Pratt’s description. 
The shoes wore out in about twelve days, caps in four days, and 
trousers seem to have served their usefulness after one day’s wear. 
The original letters at Washington tell many such vivid stories of 
Pratt’s trials with government supplies.™* 

It was also necessary to adapt the buildings of the old military 
post to educational uses. Having been practically abandoned for 
several years, they were badly in need of repairs. A local builder 
estimated that $2,600 would be necessary for this purpose, but 
Pratt pared down the amount by one-half and suggested that 
“the difference between my judgment and the builder go into 
additional students, rather than into buildings.” The day the 
first pupils arrived, Pratt called on Washington for four thousand 
feet of picket fence six feet high “to keep the Indians in and the 
citizens out” of the grounds.?? 

This experiment could not have been a success without capable 
and experienced teachers. While Pratt was stationed at Fort 
Sill, he became acquainted with Alfred J. Standing who was 
teaching school at the Indian Agency. Standing was an Eng- 
lish Quaker who came to America in his earlier years and had 
accumulated a wealth of experience in dealing with Indians in the 
West. While engaged in his Florida experiment Pratt learned of 
Miss Semple who was then in charge of schools at St. Augustine. 
She took charge of school room work at Carlisle and Standing 
later became assistant superintendent. Miss Burgess had four 
years of teaching experience at Pawnee Indian Agency. As the 
winter months wore on, other members were added to the teach- 
ing staff. As early as January, 1880, Pratt realized that some 
of his teachers could not stand the strenuous work, and several 
months later he complained, “I find it no easy matter to find 
good teachers,”’** 

Since relatively few supplies were necessary for classroom work, 
this feature was begun before the industrial phase. Some time 

“Pratt to Hayt, October 10, 1879, D.I., O.I.A., Misc. P/1003; October 
28, P/1091; same date, P/1119; November 4, P/1129; November 7, P/1138. 
MS. Autobiography, pp. 326, 327. 

2 Pratt to Department of Interior, September 2, 1879, D.I., O.1.A., Misc. 
P/902, note on builder’s estimate. Pratt to Hayt, October 6, P/989. 

“Monthly Report for January 3, 1880,” Jbid., P/126; Pratt to Com- 


missioner of Indian Affairs, January 14, P/65; Pratt to Trowbridge, March 
24, P/458. MS. Autobiography, pp. 322-324. 
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during October, 1879, that is, while “we were yet wearing our 
Indian clothes,” the interpreter told the pupils to go to classes.** 

The industrial features of the school were introduced gradually. 
By the end of January, 1880, the shoemaker’s shop had been fur- 
nished with tools and three boys were at work there. Other boys 
were instructed in carpentering and blacksmithing. By February 
instruction in agriculture had begun, and later in the same month 
a number of boys were learning their trade in the tinshop. By 
the end of April harness-making, tinning, blacksmithing, building, 
and garden work were in full swing.” 

Tact and patience were necessary to teach these young Indians 
the customs of civilized living. They came to Carlisle garbed in 
the customary blankets and accompanying filth. Baths were in 
order and heads of matted hair were combed and cared for. As 
soon as the opportunity came, the barber’s shears clipped off the 
long locks of the boys, though not without opposition and a scene 
that remained vividly in the memory of all for years to come. 
This transition period for the pupils was filled with other trials. 
Manufactured shoes felt hard on feet accustomed to soft mocca- 
sins, and red flannel underwear produced a sensation to be remem- 
bered for a lifetime.2® Ina letter of December 1, 1879, Pratt indi- 
cated that conditions were well under control but that all his prob- 
lems were not solved. He wrote: 


Lt. Brown [who organized the boys into military 
squads] is getting the kinky out of the boys rapidly. 
Some of them are perfect little devils to fight, and play~* 
the mischief. They have been stealing Boglus tobacco, 
and the smallest of them indulge in heavy smoking. I 
delay a rule against smoking until we can see what can 
be done by moral suasion.** 


Two months later he explained that: “The corners are all knocked 
off now, and our boys and girls are quite models of good behavior, 


* Luther Standing Bear, My People, the Sioux, pp. 136-139. 

* Carlisle Herald, January 29, February 26, April 29, 1880. “Monthly 
Report for January 21, 1880, D.I., O.1.A., Misc. P/126. “Description of 
Grounds, Buildings ... ,” P/269. This nine page report, written probably 
in the middle of February, 1880, gives a valuable account of the school 
during the early months. 

* MS. Autobiography, pp. 324, 325. Luther Standing Bear, My People, 
the Sioux, pp. 140-144; also by the same author, Land of the Spotted Eagle 
(Boston, 1933), pp. 232-234. Chauncey Yellowrobe in speech at Ogden 
Indian Teachers’ Institute, 1897, reported in the Red Man, February, 1898. 
* Pratt to Hayt, December 1, 1879, D.I., O.1.A., Misc. P/1250. 
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studiousness, and in neatness are making great strides... .” In 
the middle of February, 1880, Secretary Schurz, members of the 
House Committee on Indian Affairs and of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners, paid a brief visit to the school. An official report 
of the visit remarked on the astonishing change which had been 
wrought in three and a half months on these young wards of the 
government. A reporter from a New York newspaper, who ac- 
companied the visiting committee, wrote that when the Indian 
children had arrived in Carlisle in October they 


were as unused to the ways of civilization as so many 
freshly captured wolves. Today they were clad in the 
garments of civilization, and wore them with apparent 
pride. They maintain a fair degree of tidiness about 
their persons and their quarters, and accomplish wonders 
with the knife and fork. 

The visitors found the children in the classrooms reciting, those 

in the shops working, and general good order prevailing. The 

Carlisle School was established.*® 

This institution was the first government non-reservation Indian 
school in the country and the only one of its kind in the eastern 
states. In the outing system it developed a unique educational 
method. Later, when other non-reservation schools sprang up 
in the West and Middle West, Carlisle was the model on which 
they were patterned. The founding of this institution was the 
result of several converging forces: a growing realization of some 
men like Carl Schurz that non-reservation education might be the 
answer to the Indian question; the desire of the government to 
hold some of the restless tribes in leash by bringing their children 
East to attend school, but actually to become hostages; and the 
persistence of Richard Henry Pratt who would not be satisfied 
until he could put his ideas into practice in his own way. 

* Pratt to Indian Commissioner, January 27, 1880, Ibid., P/132. [Charles 
Warren,] “The Indian School at Carlisle Barracks” (Department of 
Interior, Bureau of Education, Washington, 1880.) New York Daily Tribune, 
February 23, 1880, p. 5, “Working Out the Indian Problem.” For another 
account of the institution during the first year of its existence see “Indian 
Training School at Carlisle,” Pennsylvania School Journal, XXX (1881), 
of are due to the following persons for various courtesies 
extended to the author: Mrs. Edgar N. Hawkins of Rochester, N. Y.; Mr. 
Morgan in charge of old records at the Office of Indian Affairs, Washington, 


D. C.; President Emeritus J. H. Morgan, Dean E. A. Vuilleumier and Mr. 
W. Bell, Jr., of Dickinson College. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CLERGY AND 
THE CIVIL WAR 


By Gerorce D. Harmon 


Lehigh University 


E who live in the twentieth century fail to appreciate the 

influence of the Church upon the religious and political 
lives of the American people in the mid-nineteenth century. At 
that time the Church was a strong factor in the life of the 
nation, and rightly so, because the clergy constituted probably 
the best educated group of its size in America. Those who 
attended church—and the proportion was apparently large, for 
women made reluctant husbands and sons respect the Sabbath 
in this way—listened attentively and seldom questioned the words 
spoken by God’s servant. To be convinced of the power of the 
Church and clergy, consult the newspapers from 1850 to 1865, 
and observe the space devoted to the activities of the Church 
and to the part played by the clergy in civic and national affairs. 
Some ministers of the gospel plunged boldly into the political 
discussions and controversies of the day and often sought and 
secured political offices in the state and in the federal govern- 
ment. The leading daily and weekly papers, not to mention the 
county and local papers, published within their columns the 
sermons of the leading ministers of the time. The people who 
never attended church could hardly escape the influence of that 
organization. The ministers met each week more people, in fact 
many times more, than any influential group in America. 

More convincing still of the powerful sway of the clergy over 
the human mind and thought is to turn to the colleges and 
universities and examine their records. Students who attended 
college usually prepared themselves for law or for the ministry 
because these professions held the greatest opportunity for 
advancement and social prestige. “In 1861 of a total of 5,771 


_* Presented at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, October 28, 1938. 
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students in thirty-nine representative colleges and universities 
[including several non-sectarian institutions, such as Yale, Michi- 
gan, and Washington College in Pennsylvania], 1,204 were pre- 
paring for the ministry; sixty-nine, to be missionaries.”? <A 
complete survey of all the sectarian and non-sectarian colleges 
and universities would probably reveal that an even larger pro- 
portion were studying for the ministry. Almost all the presi- 
dents of these institutions were clergymen and many of the 
professors were also ministers. In addition daily chapel exer- 
cises made it impossible for any student to graduate from an 
American institution without coming into contact with and being 
influenced by some strong-minded clergyman. 


On the other hand the clergymen had to be cautious. If they 
went counter to public sentiment within their churches and com- 
munities there was danger of losing their influence as well as 
salaries. Since the southern clergy favored the cause of the 
Confederacy it might be asserted with an element of truth that 
the clergy followed public opinion and did not mould and direct 
it. Where public sentiment was undecided and divided, the 
clergymen were, as a rule, somewhat conservative, but their 
opportunities for leadership were proportionately increased. 
Within the Confederacy and within the Union the influence of 
the clergy seems to have varied along geographical lines. 


Since, in 1860, America’s most outstanding young men were 
drawn to the ministry or to law and politics, to what extent did 
the Church make its influence felt in politics and vice versa? 
What influence, if any, did the Church have in the crisis of 
1860-1861, and during the war itself? These vital questions 
I shall attempt to answer. 


In the eleven southern states that seceded from the Union, 
plus Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, and the District of Colum- 
bia, the Catholic Church and seven leading Protestant churches 
had accommodations for over 7,000,000 communicant members and 
church property valued at approximately $40,000,000. In the 


*Lewis G. Vander Velde, The Presbyterian Churches and the Federal 
Union, 1861-1869 (Harvard Historical Studies, XX XIII, Cambridge, Mass., 
1932), 3. See Presbyterian Banner, February 23, 1861. The Presbyter, 
February 21, 1861. 
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North with a white population over four times as large and with 
considerably more wealth, the Church accommodations and prop- 
erty proportionately increased.* In the United States in 1860, the 
total church accommodations for communicant members was 
19,128,761, and the value of church property was estimated at 
$172,397,922.* 

The strength of the various religious groups according to mem- 
bership in 1860 was as follows: Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Roman Catholic, Congregationalist, Protestant Episcopal, Lutheran, 
Christian, Union, German Reformed, Friends, Universalist, 
Dutch Reformed, Unitarian, Jewish, Moravian, Adventist, 
Swedenborgian, Spiritualist, Shaker, and other minor sects.° In 
value of church property the order of the first five was, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, Protestant Episcopal, and Baptist. 
In proportion to their numbers and influence the Protestant 
Episcopal and Presbyterian churches were the most wealthy. 

By 1860 several of the larger Christian churches had divided 
into two or more denominations. As is generally known the 
Methodist and Baptist separated over the slavery question in 
1844, but the Presbyterian separated over the question of doc- 
trine, Old and New Schools, in 1837. The Old or Conservative 
School had most members in the slave states and in the states 
adjacent thereto, whereas the New or Liberal School had most 
members in the North. However, some of the most influential 
members within the Old School lived in Kentucky, Maryland, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. The most prominent and influential 
member of the Old School clergy in Pennsylvania was the Reverend 
Henry A. Boardman of Philadelphia. In the Old School there 
were secessionists of the South; in Kentucky there were advo- 
cates of neutrality long before the state made up its mind on 
the question; in Pennsylvania there were those who opposed 
slavery, but urged the people to use caution in speech and temper 
in regard to slavery and the national crisis. Because the clergy 
of the extreme southern states advocated secession and played 
a conspicuous part in taking South Carolina, Alabama, Missis- 

* Statistics of the United States ... in 1860; compiled from the Original 
oo of the Eighth Census. (Washington, 1866), “Miscellaneous,” pp. 


* bid. 
° Ibid. 
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sippi, and Louisiana out of the Union, and because of the 
conservatism of the Old School Church and clergy, the members. 
of this body were often accused falsely of being secessionist 
sympathizers and supporters. On the other hand the New School, 
a smaller organization and fervently patriotic, with its member- 
ship almost entirely in the North, became extremely anti-southern 
and anti-slavery. 

As early as 1818 the General Assembly of the Presbyterians. 
took a pronounced stand on the question of slavery when it 
reported : 


We consider the voluntary enslaving of one part of 
the human race by another . . . utterly inconsistent with 
the law of God... and... totally irreconcilable with 
the spirit and principles of the Gospel of Christ. .. . 
It is manifestly the duty of all Christians who enjoy the 
light of the present day . . . as speedily as possible to 
efface this blot on our holy religion, and to obtain the 
complete abolition of slavery throughout Christendom, 
and if possible, through the world.° 


In 1825 the Assembly praised the efforts of the Presbyterian 


Church to impart religious instruction to the slaves with these 
words: “No more honored name can be conferred on a minister 
of Jesus Christ than that of Apostle to the American slaves ....”" 

Eight years after the division of the Presbyterian Church the 
General Assembly of the Old School resolved, “That the Gen- 
eral Assembly . . . was originally organized, and has since 
continued the bond of union in the church, upon the conceded 
principle that the existence of domestic slavery, under the circum- 
stances in which it is found in the southern portion of the country, 
is no bar to Christian communion.’”* The next year the Gen- 
eral Assembly asserted that this has been substantially the 
position of the Church on the subject of slavery from the 
beginning.® In 1849 the General Assembly unanimously voted 


*Robert E. Thompson, A History of the Presbyterian Churches in the 
United States (American Church History Series, VI, New York, 1895), 
364-368. See E. H. Gillett, History of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America (Revised edition, 2 vols., Philadelphia, 1873), I, 2-6. 

* Ibid., I, 242. 

®Thompson, A History of the Presbyterian Churches in the United 
States, VI, 136, 269-272. Minutes of the General Assembly, XI, 206-207. 

* Tbid., p. 136. 
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that it was “inexpedient and improper for it to attempt or pro- 
pose” any specific method or system of emancipation.’° This 
position was carefully observed for the next twelve years. 

It was an Old School Presbyterian clergyman, James Smylie, 
who first advanced the theory that slavery was a positive good 
before Calhoun, a politician, but a Presbyterian, advanced and 
popularized the doctrine. In the gulf states the Presbyterians 
took an advanced stand for secession in 1860-1861. In the 
Philadelphia area and in New York City the Old School was 
conservative and for compromise, but in western Pennsylvania 
and in southern Ohio a few bold members of this Church 
expressed frankly their opposition to secession and to slavery. 

In May, 1861, the General Assembly of the Old School met 
in Philadelphia. At the beginning the more radical element 
constituted a small minority but it demanded that the Assembly 
take an unequivocal stand for the preservation of the Union. 
The conservatives who constituted a goodly majority had wished 
to take no definite stand and attempted to sidestep the pro- 
posals of the more fiery element. The minority was persistent 
and demanded a hearing. Days of bitter debate ensued. The 
Philadelphia papers published daily accounts of the debates and 
the population of the entire city seemed to be aroused on one 
side or the other. The Assembly halls were accordingly crowded 
to their capacity. The minority was voted down more than 
once but refused to accept defeat. With the passing of time 
apparently forty new converts were added to the cause of a 
clear cut stand for country and patriotism. With their aid the 
report passed declaring that it was the obligation of the General 
Assembly to strengthen, uphold, and encourage the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the exercise of all its power under the Federal 
Constitution, and to assert its unabated loyalty." 

While the Old School Presbyterians were discussing the 
national problems in Philadelphia, the New School Presbyterians 
were holding their annual General Assembly in Syracuse, New 
York. With no southerners within their midst they had no 


* Thompson, A History of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
VI, 136-137. 


™ Minutes of the General Assembly (1861), XVI, 329-330. Lincoln ap- 
parently not only welcomed such resolutions, he requested them. 
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hesitancy in pledging themselves to nationalism, union, and 
abolition. Among other things, they resolved: “That . . . there 
is no blood or treasure too precious to be devoted to the defense 
and perpetuity of the Government in all its constituted authority.” 
A copy of these resolves was subsequently forwarded to Presi- 
dent Lincoln.™* 

The Assembly also set aside a special day of fasting, humilia- 
tion, and prayer, and to invoke the Higher Power, “that our 
noble young men who go, in the spirit of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill, to the defense of the Constitution and Laws, may be kept 
from the temptations of .the camp and field. . . .”"* 

In 1862 the General Assembly met in Cincinnati and again 
pledged its undoubted patriotism to the cause of the Union. With 
unanimity the Assembly resolved to aid to the maximum the 
“suppression of the Rebellion,” vehemently denounced those in 
high civil offices, in the state and national government and all 
others, “who never utter a manly thought or opinion in favor 
of the Government, but they follow it, by way of comment, with 
two or three apologies for southern insurrectionists; presenting 


the difference between an open and avowed enemy in the field, 
and a secret and insidious foe in the bosom of our own family.” 


The Assembly further resolved : 


That in our opinion, this whole insurrectionary 
movement can be traced to one primordial root, and to 
one only—African Slavery, and the love of it and a 
determination to make it perpetual; . . . and while, under 
the influence of humanity and Christian benevolence, 
we may commiserate the condition of the ruined rebels 

. .—should the case occur—despoiled of all that makes 
the world dear to them, we must be at the same time 
constrained to feel, that the retribution has been self- 
inflicted, and must add, “Fiat justitia, ruat caelum.’’™* 


This was a significant resolve in light of the fact that it 
forecast the destruction of slavery two months before Lincoln 
presented his Emancipation Proclamation to his cabinet for con- 


Minutes of the General Assembly (New School, 1861), XII, 447-448. 
* Tbid., XII, 445. 


” Minutes of the General Assembly (New School, 1862), XIII, 23-25. 
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sideration and four months before the Proclamation was issued. 
Finally, the New School Presbyterians resolved : 


That we... lay ourselves, with all that we are and 
have, on the altar of God and our country; .. . that our 
Rulers . . . and our [army] commanders . . . and the 
brave men under their leadership, may take courage 
under the assurance that ‘THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA’ are with them, in heart and hand, in life 
and effort, in this fearful existing conflict.’ 


These resolutions not only expressed confidence in the ad- 
ministration and promised continued support of the President, 
but in the letter to Lincoln that accompanied these resolutions, 
the New School again pledged the assistance of the Church in 
the preservation of the Union: 


We have given our sons to the army and navy; 
some of our ministers and many of our church mem- 
bers have died in hospital and field; we are glad that 
we gave them, and we exult in that they were true 
even to death. We gladly pledge as many more as the 
cause of our country may demand.’® 


The next year, 1863, the General Assembly of the New 
School met again in Philadelphia where the Church, through 
resolutions, pledged its continued support of the Union and of 
the President. In the meeting of 1862, the Church had decreed 
that the war must destroy the institution of slavery; in the 1863 
meeting the Assembly rejoiced that the President had taken 
advantage of his war powers to issue the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation—making it a war on slavery as well as on rebellion.’’ 
More than three score representatives carried the resolutions 
in person to Lincoln. The President read the resolves apparently 
with interest and expressed his gratification for such patriotic 
and personal loyalty.’* In the assemblies of 1864 and 1865 the 


*% Ibid., XIII, 23-25. 

1° Tbid., XIII, 25-26. 

™ Minutes of the General Assembly (New School, 1863), XIII, 241-245. 

** Edward McPherson (ed.), The Political History of the United States 
of America, during the Great Rebellion, including . . . a Chapter on the 
Church and the Rebellion . . . (Third Edition, Washington, 1876), p. 471. 
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New School Presbyterians did not relax in their support of the 
war and the Union.’® 


The United Presbyterian Church came into existence in 1858, 
and from the outset was strongly opposed to the institution 
of slavery. In the General Assembly of 1861, the Church 
declared for the Union, but denounced slavery. In the General 
Assembly of 1862 at Pittsburgh the United Presbyterians not 
only reaffirmed their support of the Union and their opposition 
to slavery, but further declared: 


She [the United Presbyterian Church] refuses to 
have fellowship with slavery or its abettors. This testi- 
mony has, however, been disregarded by politicians and 
slaveholders, and by many professing the gospel... . 
Our testimony has been recorded on high. The tears 
of the oppressed, God has put into the battle. Their 
cries have been heard. The storm has gathered. The 
bolts of destruction have been hurled abroad. . . . 

These results, too terrible to contemplate, we believe 
have flowed from this system of American slavery. . . . 
The struggle which is now convulsing our country is to 
maintain constitutional liberty.?° 


Since slavery was regarded as the real cause of the war the 
true remedy was its destruction and that “liberty be proclaimed 
throughout all the land to all the inhabitants thereof”; “then 
shall our light break forth as the morning star, and our health 
shall spring forth speedily.”** 


A copy of the resolves was sent to the President and to all 
the heads of departments with an urgent request that they take 
immediate and effective steps to destroy the institution of slavery. 


After Lincoln issued the Emancipation Proclamation, the 
United Presbyterian Church enthusiastically endorsed it as “a 
measure of high military importance and necessity, and states- 
manlike in striking at slavery, the root, cause and strength of 
the rebellion. . . .”. The Proclamation was the voice of God 


® Minutes of the General Assembly (New School, 1864), XIII, 465-467. 
Ibid. (1865), XIV, 36-41. 

*® Presbyterian Historical Almanac (1863), p. 349. 

* Tbid., pp. 349-350. 
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calling upon the people to “break every yoke and let the oppressed 
go free.”’? 

The United Presbyterians were able to reach many of their 
members in Pennsylvania through such journals as the Evan- 
gelical Repository and United Presbyterian Review (a quarterly, 
published in Philadelphia), The Christian Instructor (a weekly, 
published in Philadelphia), and the United Presbyterian (a 
weekly, published in Pittsburgh). 

Other Presbyterian papers and periodicals published in Penn- 
sylvania, to say nothing of similar publications by the same 
denomination and by other religious groups as well in nearby 
states and read by many Pennsylvanians, were: The American 
Presbyterian (a weekly, Philadelphia), The American Presby- 
terian and Theological Review (a quarterly, Philadelphia), the 
Biblical Repository and Princeton Review (a quarterly, Phila- 
delphia), the Presbyterian (a weekly, Philadelphia), the Presby- 
terian Banner (a weekly, Pittsburgh). 

In 1861 the Episcopalians did not hold a national meeting, 
but the southern dioceses followed the states in secession. In 
Pennsylvania, however, the Episcopalians held a convention in 
Philadelphia in which the local ministers took a decided stand 
for the Union.** This was the position that the Episcopal 
Church took in all of the northern states, but in the border 
states caution was urged by many of their clergymen. 

In 1861 Philadelphia was also the meeting place of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod. The Lutherans took a decisive stand 
for the preservation of the Union,”* but the Church subsequently 
separated into a northern and a southern branch.*® The Evan- 
gelical Church passed a firm pronouncement against slavery in 
1819. This declaration was not eliminated until October, 1938. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, the largest church in mem- 
bership, separated over the question of slavery in 1844. The 
southern Methodist without hesitation, therefore, supported the 
cause of the Confederacy; whereas the northern Methodist 


* Presbyterian Historical Almanac (1865), pp. 175-176. 

* Philadelphia Press, May 30, 1861. 

* New York World, May 21, 1861. 

* Philadelphia Press, May 29, 1861. 

* Charles W. Heathcote, The Lutheran Church and the Civil War (New 
York, 1919), pp. 70-79. 
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supported with unflinching loyalty the Federal Union.** In 1860 
the general conference at Buffalo adopted the cautious rule which 
did not exclude slaveholders from communion, but it advised 
its members “to keep themselves pure from this great evil, and 
to seek its extirpation by all lawful and Christian means.”’** 

The Baptist Church, the second largest in membership, like 
the Methodist separated over the slavery issue in 1844. The 
southern branch of this church likewise supported the southern 
cause and the northern wing took a firm stand for the Union. 
The northern Baptists in June, 1861, resolved: 


That what was bought at Bunker Hill, Valley Forge, 
and York Town, was not, without consent, sold at Mont- 
gomery ; that we dispute the legality of the bargain, and 
in the strength of the Lord God of our fathers still hope 
to contest, through this generation, if need be, the feasi- 
bility of the transfer.” 


The Synod of the Moravian Church through resolutions 
pledged its loyalty to the Federal Government,*° while the 
individual dioceses of the Catholic Church in the North unhesi- 
tatingly declared their loyalty,to the Union. At first some 
individuals of the Catholic clergy and laity seemed to hesitate, 
but later cooperated in the prosecution of the war. The Phila- 
delphia Press declared that “the highest point [in Philadelphia] 
from which our flag floats, is the pinnacle of a Papal cathedral.” 

We have observed the positions taken by religious denomi- 
nations that had considerable membership in Pennsylvania. Let 
us turn to individual ministers representing the different religious 
institutions within the state. Since the Reverend Henry A. 
Boardman of Philadelphia was a member of the Old School 
Presbyterians, and had more power and influence within that 
city, if not within Pennsylvania, than any other religious leader, 
his position should be stated. He loved the Union and opposed 


McPherson, Political History of the United States During the Great 
Rebellion, pp. 494-496. 

* Methodist Episcopal Church, Journal of the General Conference for 1860, 
pp. 425-426. See W. W. Sweet, The Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Civil War (Cincinnati, 1912), pp. 38-40. 

*Ibid. See Philadelphia Press, June 4, 1861. 

McPherson, Political History of the United States During the Great 
Rebellion, p. 483. 

*™ May 30, 1861. An editorial on “The Church and State.” 
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secession. He believed, at the beginning of secession, that if 
the abolitionists would cease their over-zealous agitation and the 
southern “fire-eaters’” would cease “spitting fire” a satisfactory 
compromise could be reached. Although never an unbalanced 
and heated crusader against rebellion and slavery, he sanely and 
unemotionally opposed both. In the Tenth Presbyterian Church 
of Philadelphia the Reverend Henry A. Boardman on November 
28, 1861, declared: 


For the course of events has disclosed a cumulative 
series of proofs, that this rebellion was concocted many 
years ago; that its leaders have kept it in view as their 
ultimate object through all the collisions of parties; and 
all the changes in our public affairs; that they igno- 
miniously availed themselves of the very immunities the 
Constitution afforded them, not excluding even official 
place and power, to plot the subversion of the Govern- 
ment ; and that the various alleged grievances which they 
put forward in newspaper articles, in legislative debate, 
and in inflammatory appeals to their constituents, were 
mere pretexts designed to cloak their real designs and 
help on their consummation. It is this conviction, I 
say, founded upon absolute moral demonstrations, which 
has brought the most prudent and conservative classes 
of society into full sympathy with this war for the 
defense of the Union. They feel that they have been 
misled and betrayed. In giving their sympathy and sup- 
port for years past, to those who have become the master- 
spirits in this movement, they supposed they were 
dealing with men who, like themselves, were seeking in 
good faith to preserve the Union. And now, that the 
treachery is laid open, and they see that during all this 
while, the one cherished object of these men was to 
destroy the Union, they have the double motive of per- 
sonal wrong and public duty to inflame their zeal in- 
behalf of the cause of their country.** 


Ten months later, within the same church, the Reverend Dr. 
Boardman charged that the national crisis was due largely to 
political nonchalance : 


It must be recorded to our shame, that the Christians 
of our country have been criminally remiss in respect 


® Henry A. Boardman, Thanksgiving in War (a pamphlet, 1861), p. 13. 
A sermon delivered in the Tenth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 
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to their social and political obligations. ... Professing 
to regard Christianity as the paramount concern of man, 
and to recognize the Divine protection as the only 
security for nations, they have, to a great extent abjured 
politics and left the management of our affairs to who- 
ever might succeed in seizing the reins. As a general 
thing, they have shunned nomination to office, and taken 
no pains to insure the election of suitable men. They 
have not brought their influence to bear, in any suitable 
degree, upon the course of legislation, so as to guard 
the interests of morality and foster the healthy, con- 
servative element in our institutions. They have too 
often sacrificed either to personal ease or to party what 
was due their country; and by their silence connived 
at that frightful corruption which has of late years 
spread like a leprosy through the whole domain of our 
politics.** 


Many of the Old School Presbyterians in the southern half 
of Pennsylvania, as previously stated, hesitated or failed to 
take a clear stand for the Union. Is it likely or probable that 
the Copperhead movement in the state can be traced in part to 
this hesitancy? Of this I am thus far uncertain, but apparently 
many of the so-called Copperheads were members of this church, 
and their most influential leader, Vallandigham, was the son of 
a Presbyterian minister. 

The Reverend Philip Schaff, born in Switzerland and trained 
in various outstanding European institutions of higher learning 
and a member of the German Reformed Church, became a 
professor in 1844 at the theological seminary at Mercersburg, 
Pennsylvania. He was an editor, teacher, and writer of church 
history. He wrote a pamphlet in 1861 entitled, Slavery and the 
Bible, in which he depicted slavery as a sound stepping stone 
from heathenism and barbarism to Christianity and civilization.** 

The vast majority of the Pennsylvania clergy, regardless of 
denomination, faithfully supported the Union and did more to 
arouse the people of the state to the defense of the nation than 
any other organized body, if the state itself be excepted. 


* Henry A. Boardman, The Lord Reigneth (a pamphlet, 1862), pp. 23-24. 
‘A sermon delivered in the Tenth Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia. 
* Philip Schaff, Siavery and the Bible (Chambersburg, Pa., 1861). 
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The Reverend Robert F. Sample delivered a Thanksgiving 
sermon in Bedford, Pennsylvania, on November 28, 1861, in 
which he said: 


The course pursued by the people of the South is as 
detrimental to their interests as it is violative of the 
Constitution. It is not probable that this government 
would have ever, by any legislative act, excluded slavery 
from the territories, where the laws of nature would 
have admitted it. The very next election for the Presi- 
dency would have been, doubtless, on a principle to 
which the South could have offered no valid objection. 
But they have, in violation of their solemn covenants, 
risen in rebellion against the government, and in doing 
so, have acted in utter disregard of their present interests 
and future good. In the event of an early restoration 
of peace, slave labour will, to a great extent, lose its 
value. India will cultivate cotton for the manufactories 
of Manchester and Paisley, and our transatlantic mother 
will rejoice in her independence of the Gulf States of 
America. May it not be, though we have not sought 
such a consummation, that the fears of a Southern 
statesman will be realized, who said to the people of 
South Carolina, that in the event of secession, he should 
consider the institution of slavery doomed, and that the 
great God, in their blindness, has made them the instru- 
ments of its destruction.*® 


After thus prophesying the destruction of slavery as a result 
of the war, the Reverend Mr. Sample placed the guilt on corrupt 
southern politicians. He said: 


We shall apply no approbrious epithets to the people 
of the South; we do not impute the guilt of inaugurating 
a suicidal, fratricidal war to the whole population of the 
seceded States. In our humble judgment, corrupt 
politicians, unwilling to yield to the will of the majority 
and influenced by motives of personal aggrandizement, 
have delivered and misled the people—have rent in 
twain a national, conservative party, that the election 
of a ‘sectional candidate’ for the Presidency might fur- 
nish a pretext for disunion—have greatly exaggerated 
wrongs that existed, (from which no human government 


* Robert F. Sample, Our National Origin, Progress and Perils (a pamph- 
let, 1861), p. 21. 
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is or can be free)—have accumulated fictitious pleas 
for national dismemberment ; and thus they have opened 
up the flood gates of a rebellion which, for a time, 
endangered our own national existence, and seemed just 
ready to sweep over and desolate our fair heritage.** 


He praised the patriotic response of the North in the following 
words : 


And the war in which we are now engaged, being forced 
upon us, and its successful prosecution being necessary 
to the preservation of our national life, the value of 
which none can fully estimate, we have reason for 
thanksgiving that so many have come voluntarily forward 
—not impressed into service—to fight, and, if need be, 
die for the nation. From New England and the North- 
west, from States bordering on the river St. Lawrence 
and the Lakes, thousands of patriots come, ‘surging 
onward like the waves of the sea,’ whilst our own loved 
State [Pennsylvania] redeems every pledge, and pours 
forth her sons from cities and hamlets, from humble cot- 
tages on the mountain side, and luxurious homes in fertile 
valleys. And as thus they come, the judge from his 
bench, the farmer from his plough, the mechanic from 
his workshop, the student from his books, and the 
pleasure-seeker from foreign lands, ‘one spirit animates 
all hearts; it is the sentiment of loyalty; it is the sacred 
fire of patriotism; it is the instinct of a common 
nationality, now threatened with destruction.’ They 
come, clad in warrior’s dress, and bearing aloft the 
banner of freedom, resolved to conquer or die in the 
holy strife; and this, not that they love their misguided, 
erring brethren less, but their native country more. 
Patriotism is a Christian sentiment ... [and] we 
should feel ourselves impelled to do and suffer anything 
and everything, to which duty calls, in order to maintain 
our Government, preserve our Union, and perpetuate 
our civil and religious institutions until the last setting 
sun. It is time to work, ... to pray, ... to bring our 
offerings to our national altar, to gird ourselves for 
the conflict, to die, if need be, for the salvation of our 
country.*? 


* Tbid., p. 24. 
* Ibid., pp. 25, 27. 
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Two months after Lincoln issued the Emancipation Procla- 
mation the Reverend William M. Paxton of Pittsburgh declared: 


But, we have, also, marks of progress of a different 
but higher kind. Listen to the echoes of that proclama- 
tion which is carrying the tidings of liberty to the slave; 
but striking terror to the heart of the rebellion, Oh, 
yes, there is progress in the Cabinet as well as in the 
field. Instead of the cautious, timid, vacillating policy 
of one year ago, the President has risen like a ‘strong 
man armed,’ and seized the monster, and with that 
proclamation of liberty he is now throttling him in his 
den. If this year had done nothing more than induce 
this advance in the convictions of the people and in the 
policy and decisions of the Government, it would be a 
year long to be remembered. We hail it as an advancing 
step in the progress of the race, and in the triumphs 
of principle—a stride onward and upward, which fifty 
years in the common progress of civilization would have 
failed to achieve. Let us thank God that this one year 
counts fifty in the march of progress.** 


In April, 1863, the Reverend William B. Stewart of Potts- 
town, Pennsylvania, delivered a sermon entitled, The Nation’s 
Sin and the Nation’s Duty. In dealing with the sins of the 
nation, Stewart was clearly influenced by the distinguished 
Henry A. Boardman of Philadelphia. The important sins con- 
stituted the omission of God in the Federal Constitution, the 
failure of the Fathers to prohibit slavery, and the neglect of 
the voters to demand and compel clean government. We have 
more than enough crooked politicians, he said, “to ruin the 
best Government, or to destroy the greatest nation that ever 
existed.”*° 

Despite the sins of the nation, the Reverend Mr. Stewart con- 
cluded it was the duty of every citizen to support the government in 
its primary object of suppressing the Rebellion and thereby 
restoring the Union. He praised the President’s Emancipation 


*® Reverend William M. Paxton, The Nation’s Gratitude and Hope (a 
pamphlet, 1862), p. 27. Delivered in the First Presbyterian Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., November 27, 1862. 

*® Reverend William B. Stewart, The Nation’s Sins and the Nation’s Duty 
(a pamphlet, 1863), p. 7. Delivered in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Pottstown, Pa., April 30, 1863. 
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Proclamation as an important war measure. It has revolution- 
ized “the popular opinion of France and England in our favour, 
and ... [it] has done more to prevent foreign intervention 
than almost any one thing which the Government could have 
done.” No citizen has the right to perform any act that might 
injure the government or the Union. Every person should 
support the draft acts, and aid in the prosecution of the war 
in every possible way. There can be no peace until the Union 
emerges from the struggle victorious.*® 

In November, 1862, the Reverend M. J. Hickok of Scranton 
denounced the efforts of the South to perpetuate slavery. He 
encouraged the North to support the war vigorously, and con- 
cluded that if the war reduced the nation to a mere shadow of 
its former glory and power, if the Union were preserved and 
slavery were abolished, the people would shout, “Glory to the 
God in the highest !’’* 

On November 24, Reverend Cornelius H. Edgar of the 
Reformed Dutch Church of Easton, Pennsylvania, declared that 
the re-election of Lincoln in 1864 was the interposition of 
God to save this nation. “The eighth day of November, 1864,” 
he declared, “is a day to be remembered. . . . It is as much 
to be remembered as the Fourth of July, 1776. It was the 
pivotal day of this nation.” The re-election of Lincoln reas- 
sured the abolition of slavery. An amendment to the Constitu- 
tion would now be ratified that would abolish slavery throughout 
the United States.* 

In conclusion, we have seen the position of the Church and 
clergy in the North. At the beginning there was a slight 
division within the ranks of the northern clergymen as to policy, 
but there was certainly no organized anti-Union sentiment 
within that distinguished group above the Mason and Dixon 
line. From the beginning the ministers of the gospel probably 
rallied more completely to the support of the government than 
any large, influential class. Faced with a stunned and divided 
North, it is doubtful if President Lincoln could have united 

 Tbid., pp. 12-14. 

“M. J. Hickok, The Mission of Calamity (a pamphlet, 1862), pp. 18-19. 
The First Methodist Episcopal Church, Scranton, November 27, 1862. 


“Cornelius H. Edgar, God’s Help, the Ground of Hope for Our Country 
(a pamphlet, 1864), pp. 10-15, 20. 
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the nation sufficiently to have won the war without the loyal 
support of the clergy. The Pennsylvania clergymen often faced 
congregations composed of many southern sympathizers, but they 
seldom failed to expound the doctrine of unity and patriotism. 
The ministers not only aided materially in uniting the northern 
people to preserve the Union, they helped to pave the way for 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation. Believing that slavery 
was the primary cause of the nation’s ills, the clergymen were 
determined to have it removed. After more than a year of 
fighting, the northern people apparently agreed with the clergy 
that slavery must go. Lincoln, sensitive to public opinion, then 
declared slavery abolished within the rebellious states. The 
theologians not only rejoiced but codperated with the government 


in securing the passage of the Thirteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 
By S. K. STEvENsS 


Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The mid-winter meeting of the Council of the Association on 
February 13 was called to order at the Penn-Harris, Harrisburg, 
at 8:30 p. m., by Dr. H. M. J. Klein in the absence of Dr. Roy F. 
Nichols. Dr. Nichols was unable to be present owing to illness. 
Members of the Council present included: Bertin, Bining, Boyd, 
Dunaway, Gipson, Godcharles, Holbrook, Hunt, James, Klein, 
Miss Leach, Selsam, Shenk and Stough. The treasurer, Mr. Ross 
Pier Wright, reported a balance of $130.04 with all bills paid. 
The secretary stated that he had $25.00 on hand, raising the net 
balance to $155.04. He also reported that the total paid-up mem- 
bership to date was 458. It was unanimously agreed that a vigor- 
ous effort should be made to increase the number of individual 
and life members. 

Dr. Amos Ettinger reported for the bibliography committee and 
emphasized that important progress had been made though addi- 
tional assistance was needed. It was suggested and approved that 
regional and possibly county committees be set up in different 
sections of the state to forward the work. The committee pre- 
sented a preliminary outline of the units into which the bibliography 
would be divided. 

Dr. J. Orin Oliphant reported for the documentary committee. 
His report envisaged the publishing of about thirty volumes of 
documentary material. Considerable discussion ensued. Mr. 
Julian Boyd questioned the value of a work of such size, par- 
ticularly in view of the development of microphotography. After 
further discussion it was agreed that the matter be recommitted 
for further study. Attention was then called to the possible 
inauguration of a series of monographs; several manuscripts 
have already been submitted. It was moved and approved that 
a definite effort be made to assure adequate financial support for 
a publications program. 
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Attention of the meeting was called to the fact that progress 
had been made in establishing contacts with the Social Science 
Section of the P.S.E.A. Plans are under way for a tentative 
joint meeting with the central Pennsylvania unit at State College 
in the spring. 

It was decided that the annual meeting for next fall be held 
at Bethlehem under the auspices of Lehigh University. The exact 
date will be determined later. The Council unanimously approved 
the proposal that the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Historical Societies be held in the spring. 


FEDERATION NEWS 


The important event of the quarter in historical society circles 
was the thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion held at Harrisburg on February 14 in the Penn-Harris Ho- 
tel. Over one hundred delegates of some thirty-five societies of 
the Federation were present at the opening sessions in the Ball 
Room at ten o’clock. Mr. Bruce A. Hunt presided and introduced 
Mr. E. J. Miller, president of the Dauphin County Historical 
Society, who welcomed the delegates to Harrisburg and urged 
them to accept the afternoon hospitality at its quarters at 9 South 
Front Street. Mr. Hunt appointed necessary committees and the 
assembled delegates then listened to reports on society activity. 

A departure in previous practice was marked by the presenta- 
tion of somewhat fuller reports by societies competing for the 
merit award presented by the Federation for outstanding work 
during the preceding year. A dozen societies presented compre- 
hensive accounts of various projects undertaken during 1938. 
Visiting delegates of other societies were able to gather many 
valuable ideas and suggestions from them. The morning session 
recessed at twelve o’clock in order to give time to the various com- 
mittees to consider the matters before them. 

At one o’clock the meeting again came to order and a luncheon 
was followed by a brief but excellent address by Mr. Hugh Flick, 
State Supervisor of Public Records for the state of New York, 
on the organization of the archival function in that state. Mr. 
Flick called attention to the fact that a centralized supervision 
exists there for all the public record depositories of the entire 
state. No local governmental unit is permitted to dispose of 
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records without state approval, and fireproof depositories are 
required by law. The value of such a system for the protection 
of governmental records as a basis for historical writing was 
impressed upon those present. Mr. Hunt returned to an old 
Federation custom by delivering a presidential address, pointing 
out to the society representatives a variety of practical ways in 
which historical activity in Pennsylvania could be and was promoted 
in the program of the historical society. Chairman Frank W. 
Melvin commented upon the need for continued financial support 
of the program of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission. 
Committee reports concluded the afternoon meeting. Much 
interest was manifested naturally in the announcements of the 
committees appointed to consider an activities and publications 
award. For the activities committee, Miss Frances Dorrance re- 
ported that the Historical Society of York County had been judged 
as having made the greatest contribution to Pennsylvania history 
during the year through the development of its new building and 
its manifold research and public activities. The Chester County 
Historical Society and Muncy Historical Society and Museum 
were close seconds and won honorable mention. The Historical 
Society of Berks County was awarded a certificate for its His- 
torical Review of Berks County as the most outstanding local 
society publication of the year. The Lancaster and Northampton 
county societies gained honorable mention in this group. The 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania won an award among 
the state and regional publications with its Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Magazine. The Pennsylvania German Society and the 
Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania received distinctive mention, 
but the committee wisely decided that their publications were of 
such a nature as to justify separate classification and presenting 
an unfair comparison with the usual historical magazines. It is 
expected that at the next meeting a separate competition to include 
these publications will be created. Miss Katherine Bennett of 
Williamsport served as chairman of this committee. The competi- 
tion attracted widespread interest and much favorable comment. 
It indeed marks an important contribution of the Federation to 
the stimulation of Pennsylvania history. Visitors were much 


impressed by the variety and quality of the historical publications 
exhibited. 
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The report of the nommating committee was adopted unani- 
mously by the Federation. Mr. Ross Pier Wright of Erie was 
elevated to the presidency. Mr. Franklin Holbrook of Pittsburgh 
becomes fourth vice president, with Mr. J. Bennett Nolan of 
Reading advancing to third vice president and Dr. Roy F. Nichols 
and Hon. Benjamin C. Atlee continuing as first and second vice 
presidents. Mr. C. H. Martin of Lancaster was re-elected to the 
executive committee and Mr. Samuel Goodyear of Carlisle 
appointed to the committee. Mr. John E. Potter of Pittsburgh 
continues as treasurer and Miss Helen Campion, his personal 
secretary, was authorized to act as assistant with full power to 
carry on Federation finances in view of the ill health of Mr. 
Potter. Mr. Stevens was re-elected secretary. The Federation 
acted favorably upon the constitutional amendment moving the 
date of the annual meeting forward to the second Thursday in 
April. April 11, 1940 will, therefore, be the next and thirty-fifth 
gathering. The Federation added seven new societies to its mem- 
bership and reinstated one. A balance of $733.01 was reported 
in the treasury despite expenditures of $430.50 for the year. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Hamilton Library and Historical Association of Cumber- 
land County held its annual meeting January 12. The president, 
Mr. Samuel Goodyear, reported that the society was in need of 
increased membership and that plans to accomplish this are under 
consideration. The group sponsors three public meetings during 
the winter. In addition to the gathering of January 12, meetings 
were held on February 9 and March 9. A paper on “Robert 
Whitehill” was presented by Mrs. Guiles C. Flower at the former, 
while in March Mr. Whitfield J. Bell of Dickinson College dis- 
cussed the “Slavery and Anti-Slavery in Cumberland County, 
1830-1860.” The library of the Association is open regularly 
during the afternoon and evening of each Friday and the public 
is invited to make full use of its facilities. 


Lancaster county historians have re-elected Dr. Herbert Beck 
of Franklin and Marshall as president of their society for the 
sixteenth time. The group has planned a most interesting com- 
memoration and marker ceremony for August 12, 1939. At this 
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time, in codperation with the representatives of the city of Sacra- 
mento, California, the society will commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of that city by “General” John A. 
Sutter. Sutter spent his last years at Lititz in Lancaster county 
and is buried there in the Moravian Cemetery. The affair should 
receive national attention. A monument to Sutter will be presented 
by citizens of Sacramento to Lititz and the Lancaster county people 
will give a tablet to the Californians. 


Dr. Robert Brown, superintendent of Stroudsburg schools and 
long a strong advocate of the use of local history, government and 
geography in the public schools, was elected in January to serve 
as president of the Monroe County Historical Society. Dr. 
Brown replaces Mrs. W. A. Erdman who served the society ably 
in this office for sixteen years. The Monroe countians have re- 
organized their constitution in the interests of greater efficiency 
in forwarding the purposes of the society. Ambitious plans for 
the future have been outlined, and one of the most promising is 
the prospective formation of a Junior Society with membership 
for high school students. This is an idea which seems to be spread- 
ing and has been productive of worth while results wherever tried. 
It is possible to interest young people of high school age in the 
work of historical societies. It is perhaps not too much to say that 
the future of historical society work in Pennsylvania depends 
largely upon such a procedure. An active interest in local history 
by those of the high school level can accomplish wonders in build- 
ing a permanent foundation for the future development of any 
historical society. 


The Fort Washington Historical Society with headquarters in 
the restored Clifton House has been active during the past few 
months. The Christmas meeting featured an able paper by Dr. 
Mary Hough of Ambler, prominent local historian. February 15 
marked a covered dish luncheon at the society headquarters with 


a paper and discussion by Attorney Alfred J. Snyder of Phila- 
delphia. 


Northampton county historians continue to be active in the 
planning of worth while and interesting programs. The society 
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has accomplished much during the past year in arousing increased 
public interest in its functions. Attractive program notices pre- 
pared under the direction of Mr. Edward Reimer, editor of the 
society, have contributed much to this objective. The type of 
program presented by the society has been modified to attract 
more popular interest. This has been accomplished without any 
sacrifice of the fundamental purposes of the society to contribute 
constructively to local history. The thirty-fourth annual meeting 
held at the society building in Easton on January 20 featured music 
by a string quartet and a social hour in addition to a routine trans- 
action of business and a scholarly paper by Mr. A. D. Chidsey, Jr., 
on “Northampton County’s First Lawyer.” The society has in- 
creased its membership considerably in recent months. Substantial 
activities have not been neglected. The society will erect an his- 
torical marker on Memorial Day and plans an index to its publica- 
tion on the Scotch-Irish in Northampton county. Another volume 
on the early history of Easton is scheduled. During the past year 
the society published Penn Patents in the Forks of the Delaware 
and a map of the Forks under the Penn proprietories, both by Mr. 
A. D. Chidsey, Jr. During the past year the society building was 
restored and the grounds improved. It contains a large and well 
organized library and museum with some excellent newspaper 
files. A Sunday open house has encouraged increased use of its 
facilities and school tours have been arranged with success. Under 
the capable direction of Mr. Henry F. Marx, society librarian, the 
Historical Records Survey is utilizing its headquarters for the 
completion of the long awaited bibliography of Pennsylvania 
newspapers. It has become a genuine cultural and historical center. 
The society is to be congratulated upon its recent progress, bring- 
ing it to the fore as one of the most important historical organiza- 
tions of the Commonwealth. 


Centre county is experiencing a revival of interest in local 
history. The long dormant Linn Historical Society of Centre 
county has been reorganized and revived as the Centre County 
Historical Society under the capable presidency of Mr. George R. 
Meek of Bellefonte. Mr. J. Thomas Mitchell, prominent in the 
old society, Miss Mary H. Linn and Mr. Henry Linn are among 
the several other persons active in the reorganization. The society 
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has the advantage of new headquarters provided through the 
Humes-McQuiston bequest for a combined historical society and 
library building at Bellefonte. The rich historical background of 
the county and the active support of many persons with a strong 
historical interest should make the society a leader in Pennsylvania 
historical endeavor. The group is at present much interested in 
promoting a restoration of the famed General Philip Benner home, 
one of the finest of the central Pennsylvania ironmasters’ mansions 
typical of this great industry. The site is now owned by the 
Commonwealth under the Department of Welfare. It is proposed 
to transfer it to the Pennsylvania Historical Commission for 
development as one of the important historical properties now 
under state control. 


The Mifflin County Historical Society under the leadership of 
Mr. Martin Stroup of Lewistown has launched an ambitious pro- 
gram for the observance of the county’s sesquicentennial. The full 
codperation of local service clubs and patriotic societies has been 
assured. The initial event was a dinner on March 21, marking the 
150th anniversary of the passage on second reading of the act 
creating the county. At the February annual meeting, Mr. Stroup 
reviewed the work of the newly reorganized society for the year. 
The headquarters of the society in the basement of the fine new 
municipal building at Lewistown have been much improved since 
its opening in April, 1938. Additions to the library, museum 
and furnishings have been constant and the society is assured of 
fireproof storage and a considerable abundance of space. Several 
rare old maps showing the evolution of Lewistown and the county 
are especially important additions. Mr. Stroup in cooperation 
with Mr. Raymond M. Bell of Washington and Jefferson College 
published recently a very important contribution to the history of 
the county entitled The Genesis of Mifflin County, Pennsylvania. 
A booklet of over sixty pages, and based in large part upon old 
records and documents which add authentic and new light to the 
story of the formation of the county and the development of the 
frontier in this area prior to 1789, it is a genuine contribution to 
the history of this central section. This volume, the work of the 
society and the sesquicentennial should accomplish much to expand 
local historical interest in this region and add to public knowledge 
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concerning the accurate history of Mifflin county and surrounding 
areas. 


The Dauphin County Historical Society has elected Mr. Evan 
J. Miller, prominent Harrisburg business man and civic leader, as 
president to succeed Dr. Charles S. Davis, who has served the 
society long and faithfully. Dr. I. D. App of the Harrisburg 
schools has been made first vice president and this marks a forward 
step toward interesting the local schools in the program of the 
society. Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton has been active in supporting 
such a program for the past several years and is beginning to meet 
with success. The society held its annual open house on the birth- 
day of Lincoln and hundreds of people visited its fine headquarters. 
The open house was continued on February 14 in order to welcome 
the Federation of Historical Societies. The January meeting 
featured an interesting review of past inaugurals by Mr. A. Boyd 
Hamilton and Mr. Herman Miller. The February meeting was 
addressed by Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker, state archivist, on 
the needs of the Pennsylvania archives. Mr. Hamilton presented 
interesting observations on the way in which government business 
was being carried on at the Capitol in comparison with past prac- 
tice and procedure. 


Captain Frederic A. Godcharles of Milton, a genuine “godfather 
of Pennsylvania history,” has been returned for the fourteenth 
time to the presidency of the Northumberland County Historical 
Society. The able Mr. Heber Gearhart has been continued as 
secretary and is also continuing his supervision of the historical 
and archaeological research project of the WPA at Fort Augusta. 
The annual meeting of the society at the Neff Hotel on January 
16 was attended by well over one hundred persons, a real tribute 
to historical interest in the area. Mr. Donald A. Cadzow presented 
motion pictures on the field work of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission. The society continues to accumulate valuable addi- 
tions to its library. Funds have been raised through local subscrip- 
tion in Sunbury to make possible the building of a replica of Fort 
Augusta on the present grounds. 


The Pottstown Historical Society is endeavoring to arouse 
public interest in the restoration of the John Potts’ House, “Mill 
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Park.” A joint dinner meeting with the local Kiwanis Club on 
February 28 was addressed by Mr. Gilbert S. Jones of the Valley 
Forge Park Commission and Hon. Theodore Lane Bean. The 
January 30 gathering of the society featured two addresses. Hon. 
John B. Evans spoke on “The History of the Manatawny,” while 
Mrs. Hugh Unruh discussed “The Life and Birthplace of Daniel 
Boone.” The close proximity of the Daniel Boone homestead, 
now a Commonwealth property, made the latter subject one of 
especial interest. 


The Bradford County Historical Society has continued an active 
program during the winter. The annual business meeting in 
January returned Mrs. Harriet Woodruff to the presidency and 
continued Miss Mary Wilt as secretary. The program for the 
meeting was devoted entirely to the subject of the Swedish con- 
tribution to Pennsylvania and American history. The Bradford 
group sent a sizable delegation to the Federation meeting on 
February 14, a most outstanding evidence of their deep interest 
in Pennsylvania history. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania has presented 
a series of worth while meetings during the past few months. The 
annual downtown luncheon designed to arouse the public’s interest 
and acquaint it with the work of the society was held December 
1, 1938 at the Roosevelt Hotel. Mr. Howard N. Eavenson, a 
leading consulting engineer, discussed in an interesting manner 
“The History of the Early Development of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Bed,” a subject to which he has given long attention. January 31, 
1939, Mr. Julian Boyd of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
spoke on “The Indian Policy of Pennsylvania Before and During 
the French and Indian War.” The February 28 program was 
based upon results of the historical survey. Dr. Leland Baldwin 
of the University of Pittsburgh spoke on “Mike Fink, King of the 
Keelboatmen,” while Dr. E. Douglas Branch discussed, “Raystown 
into Bradford.” Incidentally, those who have not done so should 
become acquainted with the several valuable contributior., to the 
literature of western Pennsylvania history which are uow being 
presented to the public by the University of Pittsburgh Press under 
direction of the survey and the Historical Society. Further in- 
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formation on these publications and a full list may be secured from 
the University of Pittsburgh Press or the society at 4338 Bigelow 
Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Chester county historians continue their excellent winter pro- 
gram. February 21 featured Mr. Wilmer W. MacElree on 
“Original Manors and Tracts of Chester County”; March 21, was 
devoted to “Some Phases of Art in Chester County” by Mr. N. C. 
Wyeth. On April 18, Mr. Harrold E. Gillingham discussed “Time 
Telling Through the Ages.” The annual business meeting will 
be held May 16 with an additional program provided by the 
photographic committee. The society cordially welcomes a visit 
from any person or group interested in Pennsylvania history. The 
Chester organization has distinguished itself during the year, and 
won honorable mention at the Harrisburg meeting of the Federa- 
tion for its activities of the past season. 


The Historical Society of York County, winner of the coveted 
merit award for local society contributions to Pennsylvania history, 
well merits this recognition. It occupies a new building free of debt. 
This has resulted in enabling the society to extend considerably 
its service. Public historical and genealogical forum series have 
been arranged and operated for nearly a year with great success. 
Both meet as separate groups and have won a fine attendance. 
The forums meet once a month and are open to any interested 
persons. The library and manuscript collections of the society 
continue to grow and are well organized under the capable direction 
of Researcher Henry Young. Membership of the group has 
reached over 600, doubling during the past year. The publication 
of leaflets on local history based on the talks presented at the 
history forum is an additional service of value in arousing local 
interest. The society assumes a position among the most important 
in the Commonwealth. Judge Henry C. Niles and his several co- 
leaders are to be congratulated upon the contributions to local and 
state history which is being made at York. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Progress is reported from Pittsburgh on the project to establish 
a national historic park at the Point in that city. Mr. Frank C. 
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Harper, chairman of the committee promoting the project, reports 
that work may be undertaken in the very near future, if it has not 
already been begun by this publication. All Pennsylvanians will 
wish this project the utmost success. The importance of this spot 
in the development of the American nation has long been neglected 
and it could well become a true national historic shrine. 


We are pleased to report that Mr. S. Fletcher Weyburn, dis- 
tinguished and well known as librarian and secretary of the 
Lackawanna County Historical Society, has been nominated a 
Fellow in the Institute of American Genealogy. Mr. Weyburn 
has not been in the best of health during the past year, and his 
many friends hope for his full recovery and continued service to 
local history. 


Mr. Julian Boyd has been honored by appointment to the com- 
mittee set up by President Roosevelt to consider ways and means 
of creating at Hyde Park a depository for his personal papers and 
records. Those familiar with the fate of presidential papers in 
the past will welcome this unique project and Pennsylvanians may 
rest assured that Mr. Boyd will ably represent us through his 
services on the committee. 


Dr. Alfred James of the University of Pittsburgh, editor of a 
recent brilliant contribution to Pennsylvania and national history— 
his volume of Forbes letters, will teach at Pennsylvania State 
College during the coming summer session. Dr. Wayland F. 
Dunaway will in turn serve at the University. This exchange of 
scholarship among our Pennsylvania institutions of higher learn- 
ing is most commendable and it is hoped that it may be expanded. 


Historians and members of the Lions Clubs of Lancaster county 
have organized a strong movement in support of state acquisition 
of the birthplace of Robert Fulton near Quarryville in that coun- 
ty. The original building is still standing in excellent condition, 
but with some additions. The ultimate hope is a restoration as 
nearly as possible of the original home. In the meantime, how- 
ever, provided the Commonwealth would purchase the property 
for administration by the Historical Commission, it might be 
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advertised and developed as a national and even international 
historical attraction for Pennsylvania. Privately owned and with- 
out any effort at publicity, the spot is now visited yearly by several 
hundred people from every section of the United States and even 
abroad. The work of Fulton as a pioneer in the development of 
steam navigation, together with other inventive and business 
ventures, rank him as a foremost figure in the development of 
the modern industrial system. The fact that he was born and 
spent the most of his youth in Pennsylvania merits certainly his 
consideration as a Pennsylvanian. Representative Norman Wood 
of Lancaster county is leading the legislative crusade to acquire 
the property. Those interested in Pennsylvania history may well 
rally behind him and feel free to urge support for the project at 
points where it will do the most good. 


Pennsylvania German students and writers are endeavoring to 
devise a standard system of orthography for their peculiar and 
interesting language. A conference was held at Reading, De- 
cember 10, 1938 and another at Hershey, January 28, 1939 to 
consider the problem. The Hershey meeting resulted in an agree- 
ment to preserve German forms in spelling, but to recognize Eng- 
lish influences in pronunciation. An effort will be made to 
establish uniform rules for spelling. The increasing interest in 
the language and literature of this important Pennsylvania racial 
element justifies some consideration of such matters. The Federal 
Writers project to assemble a history of the Pennsylvania German 
life and culture in the United States is moving forward and a 
vast quantity of material has already been gathered. When 
published the study should add much to our appreciation and 
understanding of Pennsylvania German culture. 
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THE USE OF A GUIDE BOOK IN THE STUDY 
OF A COUNTY 


By Wittiam W. Cartinc 


Principal, Consolidated School, Forks Township, Northampton County, Pa. 


HE Study Guide of Northampton County’ was compiled to 
fill a need for specific material upon which to base a study in 
both the history and geography of Northampton county. It was 
begun in 1932 when the writer, dissatisfied with poor results and 
inadequate teaching facilities at hand, decided to set up a plan of 
study utilizing the problem-study method of approach. It was first 
used in manuscript form in the author’s own school, but later, upon 
the request of neighboring schools, it was multigraphed and dis- 
tributed so that all children could have copies to use as workbooks. 
In 1933 it was printed for the first time, and then, in 1936, it was 
completely revised, enlarged, and published in its present form. 
The Guide is dependent upon reference material for subject- 
matter, but the problems are so written and arranged that with 
the help of such material ordinarily available in the public school, 
the children are able to work out these solutions with little difficulty. 
There are good histories of Northampton county, but usually they 
are too voluminous or too costly for use in the elementary grades. 
The materials for the study of the geography of the county are 
found not in one volume, but scattered in textbooks upon the state 
and nation and in various books of statistical nature. Thus, by 
using all available books, texts, and pamphlets and by supple- 
menting these with the local newspapers, field trips when prac- 
ticable, and with special reports by children who have visited 


? William W. Carling, Study - of Northampton County (revised and 
—a. Easton, Pa., 1936. 20 pages, including bibliography and out- 
ine maps. 
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places of interest, it is possible with the use of the Guide to com- 
plete a general study of Northampton county, past and present. 


Due to the nature of the subject matter of the Guide, it is 
being used to best advantage in the eighth grade where a general 
knowledge of Pennsylvania and the United States has been attained 
and where there has been developed the ability to search out infor- 
mation from a mass of material and facts. The author has tried 
it with fair success in the sixth and seventh grades of his school, 
but, for the reasons mentioned, he has found it most successful in 
the eighth. It constitutes a regular course in the Forks Town- 
ship Consolidated School and in other schools of the county. 


The general objectives of the Guide are: (1) to awaken in 
the children an interest in their county and to create in them a 
desire to become familiar with its history, its geography and its 
government, and (2) to furnish a background for this awakening 
by acquainting these children with some of the more important 
men and events in the county’s history, with its past and present 
importance in industry, with its government, and with its place 
in the world today. 


To illustrate, the following examples have been selected from 
the Guide: 


(1) Tell what lands are included in the term “Forks of 
the Delaware.” 

(2) Tell why Northampton county is today smaller than 
when it was laid out. 

(3) Tell who named Northampton county and why it 
was so named. 

(4) State briefly the ways in which men of the county 
have developed and used advantageously the coun- 
ty’s natural resources. 

(5) Can you complete the following statements ? 

(a) George Washington visited Bethlehem and 
Easton in July, 17. . 
(b) The Marquis de Lafayette, after he was 
wounded at Brandywine, stayed in the Breth- 
ren’s House of the Moravian Seminary at 
{c) In Northampton county, the Walking Purchase 
followed the River. 

(d) The Sullivan Trail begins at 

) The _— of 1756 was made with the Indians 
at 
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(f) Benjamin Franklin was sent to Northampton 
county to build frontier 

(g) The proprietor of Pennsylvania sent William 
Parsons to lay out the town of ; 

(h) Audubon lived in Northampton county while 
= was making some of his famous paintings 

(i) The Wolf Academy is located at ——. 

(6) Tell what you can about the Liberty Bell (from 
Independence Hall) in Northampton county. 

(7) Explain why Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Easton are 

important historically. 








In actual use, the Guide is very flexible. Essentially, it consists 
of specific problems, questions and leading statements for dis- 
cussion, the purposes of which are to encourage, as far as is prac- 
ticable, research into available printed materials, and, when these 
are insufficient, to seek the desired information at first hand. The 
problems are classified under fourteen topics, namely, Size and 
Shape; Surface; Plant Life; Animal Life; Soil and Rock; Cli- 
mate; Agriculture; Minerals; Manufactures; Settlement and 
Growth; Important Men, Events and Places; Population, Educa- 
tion, and Recreation; Transportation and Communication; and 
Present Communities. Each topic serves as a background for 
itself. Included in the “Study” are a list of suggested subjects 
for volunteer reports, a bibliography, and several outline maps of 
Northampton county to be filled in as directed under the section 
on “Map Activities.” These outline maps when completed show 
the historical places and events of the county, as well as its 
present geographic divisions, and its topography. 

The approach to the study of Northampton county uses the 
well-known method of discovering the unknown from the known. 
After having completed a study of Pennsylvania and the United 
States both in history and geography, the children are ready under 
the proper guidance to select that material which pertains to their 
county and to set down the information as the foundation upon 
which to build the story of Northampton. For this purpose loose- 
leaf notebooks are kept into which answers to problems, the con- 
clusions reached through discussions, reports, pictures, and 
specimens gathered for use in class, are placed. A separate 
museum case or shelf is kept for rocks, soil, Indian relics or other 
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specimens gathered by the children or loaned to the school for a 
short time. 

After becoming familiar with the physical features of their 
county, the pupils next study its resources. Its plant and animal 
life is already familiar to them through nature study courses or, 
in the case of rural children, through their actual out-of-door life. 
Likewise, with their preparation in geography, they are ready to 
take up the study of the human uses of the county, and then to 
make a comparative study of their county as it fits itself into 
the world of man. 

Why their ancestors found it convenient to settle at the “Forks 
of the Delaware” is at once apparent to most pupils from the 
geographical location and from the types of industries which are 
seen in their communities today. Their Pennsylvania history 
provides the names of the early settlers of the county and why 
they came. Their own parents, friends and classmates can tell 
when and why others came to build homes in Northampton. The 
more important men and events in the history of the county are 
found in the histories of Pennsylvania and the United States, 
while the lesser important are made the subjects of reports to 
the class after a visit to the shelves of the Easton Public Library, 
to the County Court House, or to recent issues of newspapers of 
the county. In some cases, it is expedient for the teacher to give 
these reports; others may be presented by the pupils. 

In the author’s school, field trips throughout the county by the 
class as a group have been impracticable in the past, but through 
the kindness of the owners of the school busses, the eighth grade 
each year has been able to visit the county seat. Photographs, 
moving pictures, and word pictures by pupils who have visited 
other interesting places have brought the remainder of the county 
to the schoolroom. 

This study leads naturally to the present time, and to the study 
of the county’s population, education and recreation. Each of 
these is taken in its turn and related to the other studies; and 
then the place and importance of transportation and communica- 
tion is discussed. Finally, the study reveals the kinds and loca- 
tions of the communities of the county, their relative importance, 
and closes with a brief discussion of the government of North- 
ampton county and its present officials and their duties. 
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Very interesting and quite often flattering to the author has 
been the decided interest shown by his pupils in their desire to 
study their county through the medium of the Study Guide. Their 
pleasure is evidenced by their desire to work as rapidly as pos- 
sible, individually and in groups, and by the amount of work 
they accomplish outside of the usual class periods and on their 
own initiative. 


PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY IN EAST 
HUNTINGDON HIGH SCHOOL 


By Etta Marie ScHMUCK 


Student President, East Huntingdon Township High School History Club 


HE success that the East Huntingdon High School History 

Club has achieved in the past several years is due in a great 
measure to a striking incident which took place several years ago. 
This event brought about the inspiration which later developed 
into the establishment of the club by Mr. Lloyd E. Davis, our pres- 
ent leader. While entering a garage in his native state of Ohio, 
he was confronted by a gentleman who was desirous of knowing 
where the first capitol of the state was formerly located. Being 
unable to answer this question, he accompanied his inquirer to a 
source of information where he found, to his great astonishment, 
that this seemingly unimportant structure, which was now an 
ordinary garage, was at an earlier date, the building around which 
all the governmental affairs of the state once centered. It had 
been the state capitol. 

His ignorance of this information concerning his own state, 
and the fact that he had just been graduated in the field of history, 
brought the realization that young people do not know their own 
locality thoroughly enough. The vast wealth of knowledge they 
possess of American history cannot be tied up to their own lives; 
thus, it means little to them. He decided measures must be taken 
to remedy this situation. 

This tiny spark kindled the organization and the establishment 
of a history club of thirty members in the fall of 1931 at East 
Huntingdon High School. With the beginning of the school term 
in the autumn of 1932, what we believe to be the first high school 
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local history class in the state of Pennsylvania issuing full aca- 
demic credit for the completion of a year’s work, was organized 
by Mr. Davis. This class, which meets five times weekly, con- 
sists of students from the senior class and only those who have 
a B standing or above. This set-up makes for a class that is 
willing to render service in doing detailed research work in both 
state and local history. It is around this class that most of the 
club’s endeavors are centered. 

In October, 1932, the club presented as its part in the bi-centen- 
nial celebration of the anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington, an historical pageant, “First In War,” in which 200 stu- 
dents participated. Grounds just south of the high school furnished 
an ideal location for the re-enactment of Indian wars and frontier 
life. A scene showing Washington accompanied by his Virginia 
troops entering “Great Meadows” was the first presentation. 
There he received a message from Half-King informing him that 
the French forces were near. A second message from the same 
source persuading Washington to bring some of his men was 
received also. He obeyed, rejoined Half-King on his way, and 
both groups marched to the camp site of the sleeping French. The 
result was Washington’s victory over Jumonville in his first mili- 
tary engagement. 

Immediately the troops began to construct a fort which was 
almost completed when a sentinel appeared warning Washington 
of the approach of a large French force. In a short time the firing 
of cannon and small arms was very rapid. But, soon the ammuni- 
tion supply became low. Several men were dispatched to the 
supply wagons. Reaching the fort none too soon, they were 
well in the stockade when a wagon was struck with a direct blow 
from the French batteries on the hill. Fearing the Indians might 
leave them because of the lack of immediate success, the French 
called for a parley. It was refused by Washington who was afraid 
the object was to ascertain his condition. 

Rapid firing followed, then a second messenger appeared. All 
firing ceased, a truce was signed, the dead were buried, and the 
recession of the Virginians began. The Virginia troops, with 
beating of drums and flying colors left the fort and began the 
march for their own homes. The raising of the “Stars and 
Stripes” brought the pageant to a close. Some 2,000 spectators 
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witnessed the pageant. No admission was charged, but a collec- 
tion was taken to defray the expenses of a Braddock’s Trail 
marker that had been erected by the club previous to this occasion. 
The Peters Ammunition Company graciously furnished the club 
with 2,500 rounds of blank shells for a realistic performance. 

Later in the same year a number of members of the club made 
a trip to Dunbar’s Camp where they unearthed many valuable 
relics of the ill-fated Braddock expedition. With the help of Mr. 
Ray Martz of Scottdale, the club located the stone which was used 
to mark Washington’s victory at Jummonville. As a final celebra- 
tion of the bi-centennial in honor of Washington, two short plays 
were given by the club in a special chapel program. 

In 1933, efforts were put forth to clear Braddock’s Trail. 
Receiving the permission of the landowners, the members worked 
each Saturday removing trees and undergrowth until the task of 
making a roadway from Bridgeport to Hunker in East Hunting- 
don township was completed. With the codperation of the late 
Professor John K. Lacock and the Warranty Surveys our goal 
was achieved. 

During the following year, the club located Captain Jacob’s 
hunting cabin in which Washington stopped on his journey from 
the French forts in 1775. Later in the same year an Indian camp 
site which contained many valuable relics was located. A trip to 
Point Marion where inspection and excavation of a mound site 
concluded the program for 1934. 

The discovery in 1935 of what we believe to be an Indian mound 
in East Huntingdon township added to our triumphs. With some 
outside assistance, the organization hopes to excavate this mound 
in the near future. The compilation of a “School History of East 
Huntingdon Township,” a record of all the important and historical 
events of our own township and community, was begun in 1935. 
and its completion is looked forward to with great interest. 

The year 1937 brought for the club another discovery, a rock 
resembling the Standing Stone Rock in Huntingdon county. It 
is located on the exact spot of Jacob’s hunting cabin. The im- 
portance of this find has not been fully determined. 

A day’s tour each year of places of historical interest is an item 
of great interest to the members. One tour included Jumon- 
ville’s Grave, Fort Necessity, Washington’s Mill, and Gist’s 
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Plantation. On another journey, the group visited Moundsville 
and Wheeling, W. Va., the site of Fort Henry, Lou Wetzel’s birth- 
place, the historical town of Claysville, Pennsylvania, and West 
Alexander. Still another trip through the Ligonier Valley took 
the group to St. Clair’s home, Fort Ligonier, St. Clair’s grave in 
Greensburg, and to the Bushy Run battlefield. To make each 
year’s program complete, its schedule includes a trip to the West 
Overton Historical Museum, the birthplace of Henry Clay Frick. 
It is located near Scottdale, Pennsylvania. 

Another annual feature sponsored by the club is the History 
Project Show. Each history student is required to enter a proj- 
ect of his own workmanship depicting a time, place, and event, or 
an object of historical significance. This is accompanied by an 
essay which gives the origin, history, use, etc., of the object on 
display. A number of blue and red ribbons, and gold seals are 
awarded for first, second, and third prizes, respectively, for both 
projects and essays. At the close of each school term a special 
chapel program is held for the presentation of medals to the best 
and second best students of American and Modern history. 

Among the most enjoyable of the club’s activities are the semi- 
annual banquets at which we have been privileged to hear such 
well known speakers as Attorney James M. Gregg; County Super- 
intendent of Schools Charles H. Maxwell; Mr. C. M. Bomberger, 
author and publisher; Dr. Randolph C. Downes, professor of 
history at the University of Pittsburgh; Reverend Charles W. 
Mauss; Mr. Lewis C. Walkinshaw, writer and attorney; and 
others. 

Several of our members accepted the invitation to become junior 
members of the Westmoreland-Fayette branch of the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania. Thus we were given an outlet 
for our local history endeavors. As a contribution of our work 
to this branch of the society, we made and presented them a map 
of Westmoreland county containing spots of historical interest 
and those things in which this county ranked first. 

As a result of the past year’s research work in the local history 
class two publications were completed: “Know Your State” and 
“Pennsylvania 101 Times First.” 

With the help of a good library (50 books), many pamphlets, 
magazine and newspaper articles, our students further their 
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knowledge beyond the limits of an ordinary history class. In 
addition to these activities, this organization has had charge of 
all school chapel programs dealing with history. One such pro- 
gram was the celebrating of Founders’ Day, April 8, 1938. Still 
another item of which we are proud is our club pin which was 
designed by our members. Our club is growing each year, and 
we hope to raise our enrollment above that of this year which was 
approximately one-third of our senior high school enrollment. 
We wish all other similar organizations success in all their under- 
takings. 


SAMUEL MEREDITH 


By JoHN OBELENUS 


Forest City High School, Forest City, Pa. 


AMUEL Meredith (1740-March 10, 1817), patriot, financier, 

and the first treasurer of the United States, was born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., the son of Reese Meredith, a merchant, and 
Martha (Carpenter) Meredith. He attended private schools in 
Philadelphia and Chester, and then entered his father’s business. 
He took an active part in ante-Revolutionary affairs, was one of 
the signers of the non-importation resolutions adopted in Phila- 
delphia on Nov. 7, 1765, and attended, as a deputy from Philadel- 
phia, the Provincial Convention held in that city from January 
23 to 28, 1775. During the Revolution he served as a major and as 
lieutenant-colonel of the Third Battalion of the Associators, known 
as the Silk Stocking Company. He distinguished himself in the 
battles of Trenton and Princeton and on April 5, 1777, was pro- 
moted to brigadier-general of the Pennsylvania militia for gallant 
services in the battles of Brandywine and Germantown. He re- 
signed from the army on January 9, 1778, and resumed his busi- 
ness. Meredith gave much silver to carry on the war and was 
exiled from Philadelphia when the British occupied it. He served 
two terms in the Pennsylvania Colonial Assembly (1778-79, 
1781-83) and on Nov. 26, 1786, was elected to the Congress of 
the Confederation, serving until 1788. In August of the follow- 
ing year he was appointed surveyor of the port of Philadelphia 
by President Washington. He resigned the post to accept an 
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appointment, urged upon him by Alexander Hamilton, as 
treasurer of the United States, the first appointed under the 
Constitution. 

Meredith entered upon his new duties on September 11, 1789, 
at a time when the treasury needed conservative management. 
While in office he advanced the government $20,000 and later 
$120,000, which it was unable to repay upon his retirement from 
office. He remained in office until October 31, 1801, when, owing 
to the state of his health and finances, he retired. 

Meredith in company with his brother-in-law, George Clymer, 
Robert Morris, Benjamin Rush and Henry Drinker made large 
purchases of wild lands in western Virginia, eastern Kentucky, 
Delaware and Sullivan counties, New York, and in all the north- 
eastern counties of Pennsylvania. In 1796, Meredith made an 
individual purchase of 50,000 acres of land in Wayne county and 
in the adjoining Susquehanna county, and named it Belmont 
Manor. It extended from the Moosic Mountains northward to 
the New York state line, a distance of twenty-two miles, being 
two miles wide. It was almost unbroken wilderness, but he cleared 
away, in present Mount Pleasant township, Wayne county, about 
100 acres and began to make improvements, putting up a dwelling. 
In 1802 he moved there and devoted the last years of his life to 
the management of his land, dying in the manor house of the 
estate, March 10, 1817. He was interred in the little cemetery 
on his estate, which also contains the graves of his wife and a 
grandson, Henry Meredith Read. 

Meredith married, on May 19, 1772, Margaret Cadwalader, 
daughter of Dr. Thomas Cadwalader, chief medical director of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia. To this union was born 
seven children; among whom, one son Thomas, later became a 
Chief Justice of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, another daugh- 
ter, Anne later received the lands located in Susquehanna county, 
which turned out to be the most northern end of the anthracite 
coal region, terminating at Forest City, “The Northern Gateway 
to the Anthracite.” 
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Edited by James A. BARNES 


Temple University 


The Constitution Reconsidered. Edited for the American Historical Asso- 
ciation by Conyers Read. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1938. Pp. xviii, 424. $3.75.) 


This volume with all it represents is in the nature of a phenomenon. 
It attests the extraordinary place which the Constitution occupies in the 
American social mind, and it would not exist but for the unprecedented 
action of the American Historical Association in devoting a full annual 
program, lock, stock, and barrel, to the history and implications of the 
“document” of 1787. To review such a book is difficult; it is like reviewing 
an encyclopedia. At the outset it must be said that the historians’ 
achievement at Philadelphia in December 1937 was notable and that the 
book deserves to be read in full with the greatest care. The Constitution 
has been reconsidered by twenty-six scholars under three heads: (1) 
Origins and background are treated by McIlwaine, Thorne, Stephenson, 
Pargellis, McIver, Read, Nef, Salvemini, Bainton, Haller and Schneider. 
(2) The more immediate aspects of the Constitution and its American 
setting are taken up by Beard, Hamilton, Lerner, Elliott, Commager, and 
Gabriel. (3) Finally, the repercussions of the Constitution outside the 
United States are discussed by Bruun, Binkley, Holborn, Whitelaw, Wright, 
De Kiewiet, Haring, Mecham, and Martin. For the better tying together 
of these essays the volume begins with an introduction by Walton H. 
Hamilton and ends with Carl Becker’s afterthoughts. The whole is under 
the competent editorship of Conyers Read. 


Each of the contributions deserves its own review, for the essays are 
not padded nor discursive; they are compact with information, stimulus, 
suggestion, interpretation, and even entertainment. If one were to pick 
out a passage as a kind of direction-finder it might well be the state- 
ment, or restatement, by C. A. Beard of the importance of time and 
place, interest and motive, in the discussions of the Constitution that we 
have had in the past. What we have had in constitutional historiography 
is something very different from treating the Constitution “exactly as 
it had been,” for “. . . every discussion of the Constitution proceeds on 
some level of competence, with reference to some conception or con- 
ceptions; it is carried on by particular persons at a given moment and 
in a given place. It is not timeless, placeless, unearthly, omniscient” (p. 159). 
There has been something purposeful in historical accounts of the 
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Constitution just as there has been social and economic purpose in those 
important “judicial” decisions by which the Constitution has become 
implemented in American affairs. If the reader begins with Beard, he 
may range through the book with greater profit. 

Perhaps the most distinctive contribution of the historians appears in 
redrawing the background of the Constitution. Among the many elements 
in this background we have mercantilism, the age of reason, natural 
rights, Cokian suggestions of a higher law, the slow evolution of repre- 
sentative government (less associated with the jury system than has been 
supposed), economic motive in the limitation of royal prerogative, 
Miltonian puritanism, eighteenth-century concepts, theories as to checks 
and balances (the “equipoise of equal powers” [p. 49]), and those under- 
standings by which the fundamental instrument was loaded in favor of 
wealth and influence. Anyone who starts to tell what the Constitution 
“embodies” will assuredly have a large order to fill. 

The inception and application of the Constitution is treated by the various 
writers very much in the Beard spirit. Always the social and economic 
setting is held in view, though ten years ago that was by no means 
common in constitutional discussion. Overlooking its far-reaching social 
implications, some historians have even belittled constitutional history 
and treated it as a thing to be avoided. To suppose that modern judicial 
applications were inherent in the Constitution as written would be a 
pretty wild assumption. On the matter of “due process,” for example, 
it is pointed out that a “constitutional doctrine contrived to protect the 
natural rights of men against corporate monopoly was . . . commuted into 
a formula for safeguarding the domain of business against the regulatory 
power of the state’ (p. 187). In this connection we have fortunately 
in these pages a sane treatment of the San Mateo case and an exposure 
of the “lack of authority” (p. 181) for the Conkling “revelation” as to 
the alleged “purpose” of the “framers” in regard to the corporate meaning 
of the word “person” in the imperfectly understood fourteenth amendment. 
The ideology and premises of judicial review are analyzed, the historic 
course of judicial legislation being so presented as to make the whole 
movement “grotesquely tragic” (p. 195). That the Constitution has become 
a species of “social myth” (pp. 209-224) is confidently postulated, nor 
is the “myth” without personification in the “founding fathers.” In its 
implementing the impressive doctrine of the higher law, as Commager 
shows, has attained importance largely by meanings read in, or dragged 
in, and corporation lawyers have had something to do with the dragging. 

The latter part of the book deals with American constitutional influences, 
such as they have been, in other lands. Latin America, British dominions, 
and selected European systems are treated, but the total of the American 
contribution appears, at least to the present reviewer, comparatively small. 
The word Czechoslovakia does not appear in the index. If only as an 
antiquarian matter, this is unfortunate. The omission of the Czech nation 
in a book of such wide content is, however, dismally appropriate, so far has 
the abdication of democracy gone in this bedeviled world. 
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The Constitution Reconsidered should take its place in every law school 
as well as every general and college library. Without this historical inter- 
pretation and these social implications constitutional law becomes a kind 
of window dressing. The only things to be regretted are that the general 
reader is not given a “who’s who” of contributors, and that pertinent essays 
by Max Farrand, E. S. Corwin, and F. S. Philbrick are omitted. 

The University of Illinois J. G. RanpaALt. 


Pen Pictures of Early Western Pennsylvania. Edited by John W. Harpster. 
(Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1938. Pp. 337. Maps 
and Illustrations by Harvey Cushman. $3.50.) 


No type of material is so useful for the study of social history as the 
literature of travel, and none has been so neglected by historians. This is 
partly because social history itself is just now coming into its own, and 
partly because of the difficult problem of interpretation which one faces 
when he makes use of accounts left by travelers. The prejudices of the 
traveler are almost invariably written into his work, and interpretations of 
social conditions are especially liable to be impressionistic. It is necessary 
therefore to know something of the author and his point of view before 
one can make any valid use of his work, and this places a heavy respon- 
sibility upon the historian. 

Perhaps the only way in which one may largely overcome this difficulty 
is to bring together a considerable number of accounts dealing with the 
same period and region. Thus by obtaining several points of view, one may 
arrive at something approaching an accurate picture. Pen Pictures of 
Early Western Pennsylvania, edited by John W. Harpster, is a collection 
which admirably serves this purpose. It covers the years from 1748 until 1830 
and enables the reader to visualize the development of the Pittsburgh area 
from the time when it was a wilderness inhabited only by Indians and wild 
beasts until it became the commercial center of our early West. There is 
no way in which we could get a more vivid impression of this development 
than through the eyes of those who actually observed it—observed it usually 
as transients, alert to all that was new and unusual. The almost incredible 
hardships of frontier travel and frontier life give us a real respect for the 
fortitude of those who first occupied the land; the phonetic spelling of 
some of the writers affords us a fair idea of the English language as it was 
once spoken by the less sophisticated of our people; and the information 
regarding the settlers gives us a chance to check prevalent theories of fron- 
tier development. One point upon which there is substantial agreement 
among the observers is that the early population of Pittsburgh did not 
compare favorably with that of long-settled communities. That the people 
were lazy, dirty, and boisterous is hardly to be denied in the face of the 
evidence. After the building of the Cumberland Road and the emergence 
from frontier conditions one finds not only physical improvements but an 
improvement in the population as well. Travelers began to observe neatness 
and industry. This tends to support the view that the frontier was settled 
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in the main by men from the lower rather than from the upper strata of 
society. Yet Pittsburgh was hardly a typical community in that trade rather 
than agriculture was always the important factor in its development. A 
similar view of a strictly agricultural frontier would probably furnish an 
interesting contrast. 

Mr. Harpster has done an excellent piece of editing. The selections are 
chosen with keen discrimination; all significant persons and places are 
identified in footnotes; a map of the region enables the reader to follow 
the trails of the pioneers; and a comprehensive bibliography supplements 
the selections given in the text. All of the travels included have been 
previously published, but many would be inaccessible to the average reader. 
The University of Pittsburgh Press has presented the book in an attractive 
format, which adds to the pleasure of reading a picturesque and highly 
informative series of documents. 

University of Virginia Tuomas Perkins ABERNETHY. 


Monongahela: The River and Its Region. By Richard T. Wiley. (Butler, 
Penna.: The Ziegler Company, 1937. Pp. ii, 257. $3.00.) 


Dr. Richard T. Wiley in his small volume, Monongahela: The River and 
Its Region, states in the introduction that “The aim has been to treat the 
many interesting phases of the region’s history in a popular rather than a 
critical way—to recount these activities of the several periods in a manner 
acquired by a lifetime in journalism, rather than tracing origins and author- 
ities for every statement made” (p. 8). The author fully accomplishes this 
aim. The book, dealing with a river and a region both significant and 
interesting, abounds in tales of Indians, early settlers, rivermen plying 
their trade, boatbuilding, industrial development, and anecdotes of the in- 
habitants. In fact, the title of the final chapter, “The River in Story and 
Song,” might well be used as a title for this volume on the Monongahela 
River. 

The work, devoting 235 pages to actual text, includes twenty-six short 
chapters and thirty-five insertions listed under the caption “Random Notes 
and Anecdotes.” The first nine chapters deal with the Monongahela coun- 
try’s environment, topography, early settlement, regional disputes, Indian 
wars, and Whiskey Insurrection. Chapters X to XX inclusive trace the 
evolution of boatbuilding and river navigation from the bark canoe to the 
modern river steamer. Flatboats, keelboats, ocean-going vessels, steam- 
boats—all were manufactured along the Monongahela and operated on it; 
from the river towns of Brownsville, Elizabeth, McKeesport, and Pittsburgh 
they began their journeys down the Ohio and the Mississippi and even 
to the ocean ports of New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. The keel- 
boats and steamboats, the latter manufactured from 1811 on, required the 
improvement of the channels of the Monongahela and Ohio Rivers, tasks 
which the author treats in a general way. The later chapters touch briefly 
on the manufacturing, railroads, personages, and literary products of the 
region. 
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Dr. Wiley, long a newspaper editor in the heart of the section which he 
depicts, is steeped in its history and in the lore of the river boatmen. He 
has produced a pleasant and interesting general account of the “Monongahela 
country.” The work is not exhaustive; it is not documented; and it is not 
particularly well organized, with the result that many instances of redundancy 
exists. Furthermore, the book lacks maps and illustrations. The author, 
however, is not uncritical, even in relating the many anecdotes which give 
atmosphere to the region and its times. He has succeeded in his aim to ap- 
peal to the popular reader, and he has given students of western Pennsyl- 
vania history an additional source of information on the Monongahela River 
and its region. 

University of Pittsburgh R. J. Fercuson. 


In French Creek Valley. By John Earle Reynolds. (Meadville, Penna. : 
The Tribune Publishing Company. Published for the Crawford County 
Historical Society, 1938. Pp. 352. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


Students of western Pennsylvania history have known for some time that 
the members of the Reynolds family of Meadville had in their possession a 
valuable collection of documents relating to the early history of northwestern 
Pennsylvania. But not until the past few years have the contents of this 
collection become known. Professor R. J. Ferguson of the University of 
Pittsburgh deserves much credit in enlisting the codperation of the author 
of this volume to make these records available to research workers. Pro- 
fessor Ferguson had an open door to the collection when gathering ma- 
terial for his recent volume, Early Western Pennsylvania Politics (Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Press, 1938). He and others have continually encouraged 
Mr. Reynolds, who had already made a beginning, to bring out this volume 
dealing with the development of French Creek Valley and incorporate in 
it those documents and papers of his private collection which throw some 
light upon the history of this region. The volume before us attempts to do 
that very thing. And, let it be said, the author has rendered a valuable 
service. 

The opening chapter deals with Washington’s journey of 1753. From 
the original maps and from Washington’s own Journal the author allows 
the reader to retrace this journey in detail. The editorial comments, sprink- 
led throughout, serve to clear up some doubtful points, acquaint the reader 
with the present locations, and offer a brief review of the history of the 
places visited by Washington. Then in rapid order come chapters on the 
founding of Meadville, taken from Gen. David Mead’s testimony as given 
in the Holland Land Company case in 1802; Early Home Life, and Farm 
Life, taken from John Reynold’s “Reminiscences”; Rivers and Roads, from 
Major Ebeneezer Denny’s account as set forth in his Military Journal of 
1793; a chapter on the building of keelboats and flat boats, an account of 
early tradesmen such as saddlers, shoemakers, journeyman tailors, cloth- 
iers, coopers—all accounts being taken from the early files of the local 
newspaper. 
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One of the most interesting chapters, which would have to be incorporated 
in any local history of French Creek Valley, deals with the Holland Land 
Company. The activities of this company, however worthy or unworthy 
they may have been, “made our young nation aware of the great value of 
the state of Pennsylvania” (p. 114). Likewise, there is a good account of 
the arrival of Timothy Alden, founder and first president of Allegheny Col- 
lege. One chapter recounts the visits of famous persons, such as Joseph 
Bonaparte, Audubon (recited from his own reminiscence), Lafayette, Presi- 
dents Zachary Taylor and James Buchanan, and yes, Tom Thumb. Of 
course no regional history would be complete without a narrative dealing 
with its military record. In French Creek Valley is no exception. The 
region of Pennsylvania dealt with sending forth its quota and more to the 
Indian wars of 1793-94 and the War of 1812. 

A chapter on David Dick, inventor of Dick’s anti-friction press and recipi- 
ent of the Council Medal at the London Exposition in 1851 and a dozen or 
more honors, is included. The climax in this unusual volume comes in 
the last chapter. It is entitled “An Historic Letter.” The incident that 
leaves one in animated suspense is much too long to relate here in detail. 
But one wonders how and why John Mifflin’s (Philadelphia) Day Book and 
Washington’s three-page letter dated to General Ewing, December 14, 1776, 
never turned up until the summer of 1937—and still more strange, why did 
they turn up way out here in northwestern Pennsylvania! 

University of Pittsburgh Joun W. OLiver. 


Minstrels of the Mine Patch. By George Korson. (Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1938. Pp. 332. $3.00.) 


This book, whose sub-title is Songs and Stories of the Anthracite Industry, 
is a valuable contribution to the social history of Pennsylvania. Describing 
the songs and legends of the anthracite miners, it is full of color and atmos- 
phere. The author has given us a more complete and sympathetic under- 
standing of the inner life of the miners, their humor, pathos, and tragedy, 
than the reviewer has found anywhere else. He has uncovered a rich vein 
of American folklore, hitherto undiscovered or but slightly worked, and 
in the doing of it has added considerably to our knowledge of the subject. 

The material for this delightful work was collected at first hand by Mr. 
Korson, who traveled through the mining communities, talking to old 
timers and following up elusive clues with such success as to be able 
not only to acquaint himself thoroughly with their songs and stories, but 
also to describe with real insight the colorful background of which they 
were the spontaneous outgrowth. The personal characteristics of the miners, 
together with their diversions, struggles, and tragedies, are reflected in 
their songs and legends, the background of which is given by the author in 
a way to make them more understandable to the reader. Practically every 
phase of the miner’s life is depicted in this manner, unique in the story of 
the coal fields. 

Most of the songs are of Irish derivation, but some are of Welsh and 
Slavic origin. As ballads of the “mine patch,” they are not in themselves 
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noteworthy, but as a revelation of the thoughts and feelings of the miners 
they are of great significance. Though their intrinsic value may be small, 
they nevertheless breathe the spirit of coal fields in simple, unaffected lan- 
guage; and Mr. Korson’s keen analysis and interpretative descriptions fur- 
nish just the introduction to them that is needed. 

The format of the book is good, the index satisfactory, and the bibliog- 
raphy helpful. The author attempted a rather difficult task in producing 
this book, but he has succeeded admirably. It is a work of real merit and 
will doubtless receive the wide acceptance which it deserves. 

Pennsylvania State College Waytanp F, Dunaway. 


The Moravian Indian Mission on White River: Diaries and Letters, May 5, 
1799, to November 12, 1806. (Indiana Historical Collections, XXIII.) 
Edited by Lawrence Henry Gipson. (Indianapolis: Indiana Historical 
Bureau, 1938. Pp. xv, 674. IIlustrated. $2.00.) 


This book, whose real authors have long since died, is the product of 
several minds. It is a collection of documents translated from the German 
and edited for the use of English-speaking students. The translations were 
made by Harry E. Stocker, Herman T. Frueauff, and Samuel C. Zeller. 
The foreword was written by Christopher B. Coleman, director of the 
Indiana Historical Bureau, and the editing was done by Lawrence Henry 
Gipson, who also contributed the preface and an introduction which, though 
compressed within severely restricted limits, gives the documentary material 
an admirable setting. 

Students of history will not appraise this book uniformly. Some will con- 
sider it a minor contribution to the history of the relations of white men 
and red men in the New World; others will regard it as a lesser episode 
in the history of the expansion of Protestant Christianity in modern times; 
and still others (doubtless the largest group) will look upon it as source 
material for an illuminating chapter of the history of the Moravian denomi- 
nation in North America. But from whatever angle it may be viewed, the 
book cannot help evoking expressions of approval. To be sure, it does not 
illumine a large portion of human history. Yet it discloses work of the 
sort that ought everywhere to be encouraged. It is work of this sort that 
gradually pushes out the frontiers of historical knowledge. It is much 
work of this sort that prepares the way for the satisfactory historical 
narrative. 

The illustrations of this review are such as to preclude a detailed analysis 
of the book. In general, as the title page indicates, the contents consist of 
diaries and letters which pertain to the Moravian Mission on White River 
in Indiana, and which cover the period from May 5, 1799, to November 12, 
1806. But such general statements leave some things unsaid. Within the 
covers of the book are two significant “addresses” from Moravian mission- 
aries, one to Governor William Henry Harrison and the other to Governor 
Arthur St. Clair. Also included in the book are brief autobiographies of 
two Moravian missionaries, John Peter Kluge and Abraham Luckenbach, 
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whose names appear frequently in the documents. An index of thirty-two 
pages concludes the book. 

To such persons as are acquainted with the scholarship of Dr. Gipson it 
would be superfluous to say that this volume is well edited. To the task 
assigned him he brought exceptional qualifications, by reason both of present 
situation and of past experience. Before coming to Lehigh University in 
Bethlehem, he taught for several years in Wabash College in Indiana. In 
Bethlehem he has had easy access to the archives of the Moravian Church, 
and in Indiana he came to know the land of the White River Mission. He 
has profited by his opportunities. In the introduction he has summarized 
with consummate skill a great chapter of Moravian history, and in the foot- 
notes he has included a select bibliography that will put the ambitious 
student in the way of acquiring a satisfactory knowledge of the missionary 
efforts of a denomination whose contribution to the spread of Christianity 
in the New World has been out of all proportion to the size of its member- 
ship. The Moravian Church has been emphatically a missionary church. 
Its early missionaries to heathen peoples were self-denying pioneers whose 
sacrifices have not been lost on other Christian peoples. One need not 
penetrate very deeply into modern missionary literature to discover that 
the other Protestant denominations have set great store by the Moravian 
example. 

As an illustration of the bookmaker’s art, this volume is to be com- 
mended. The format is attractive. Printed in large, clear type on paper 
of good quality, the volume invites perusal. It is a production of which 
both Indiana and Pennsylvania can be proud. 

Bucknell University J. Orrn OLiPHaAnt. 





